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A RAND MSNALLY PUBLICATION 


Suppose there were NO CHECKS 


Suppose this country’s vast monetary dealings now 
carried on: with checks were abruptly shifted to a 
cash basis. Picture the effect on our war effort. Take, 
for example, the case of a Detroit company produc- 
ing tanks, faced with the necessity of sending hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in cash to Pittsburgh in 
payment for steel ... more dollars to Akron for rub- 
ber .. . to Bridgeport for brass ... to Worces- 

ter for tools! Think of the precious time wast- 
ed—the economic loss. » » Today, over 

ninety per cent of the country’s business 

is done by check. But when checks first 


came into use, they were often viewed with suspicion, 
and were subject to fraudulent alteration. It was to 
protect the public against check frauds that Safety 
Paper was invented by George LaMonte. And for 
seventy-one years this Company has been making 
LaMonte Safety Paper for checks and other negoti- 
able documents. » » La Monte Safety Papers are, for 
Banker and Business Man, the Symbol of Safety. 
Your lithographer or printer will be glad to 

show samples and explain how your trade 

mark or insignia may be adapted to your 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON 
Nutley ———————_—__—__New Jersey 





IT ENDORSES 
AS IT SORTS, 
LISTS, AND PROVES 


IBM PROOF MACHINES 
ARE HELPING TO CONSERVE MINUTES 
FOR WAR TIME 


The time-saving advantages of IBM Proof Machines have become even more valuable 
today when every working minute is so urgently needed for our war effort. The ability 
of these machines to expedite check-handling procedures is enabling hundreds of 
banks to expand their customer services and to find extra time to perform their 
vital war time functions. 

Work moves rapidly and with certainty through the proof department in a single 
streamlined operation; sorting, listing, proving, and endorsing proceed simultaneously 
with a minimum amount of handling. Because proof is maintained constantly, there is 
no occasion for time-wasting “repeat performances” and backtracking to locate errors. 

The greater efficiency, thus brought to this important routine, results in the saving 


of minutes all along the line . . . because the manner in which checks are handled is 
reflected in many different departments. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


Offices in Se Principal Cities 
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IN THIS PERIOD OF NATIONAL EMERGENCY— 


WAREHOUSE JAMS exist in many cities. The avail- 
able public warehouse space is “loaded to the 
guards,” and there’s a large unfilled demand for 
storage. A practical way to meet this emergency 
is to utilize empty plants and buildings for 
“collateralized” storage under Douglas-Guardian 
Service. Commodities thus Field Warehoused are 


HAVE YOU OUR VALUABLE NEW BOOKLET—New Edition? 


“Financing the Modern Way” is the 
“Bible” on Field Warehousing with bun- 
dreds of loan officials. There’s much addi- 
tional information in our NEW Edition. 
Still pocket size! Write for copy. 


safeguarded by bonded and legal protection. You 
can render an important additional service to your 
country and community by suggesting this solution 
when warehousing jams exist. 


CREDIT JAMS are also broken, through Field Ware- 
housing by Douglas-Guardian. Stored inventory, 
often carried as a dead load, is readily converted by 
our Field Warehousing Service, into high-grade 
collateral for bank loans. Banks can pave the way 
for sound, profitable loans while helping clients 
to break credit jams. Make sure that your clients 
with inventory are fully informed on inventory 
financing and the benefits of improved cash position 
thus obtained. Your questions gladly answered. 
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Douglas-Guardian YR Warehouse Corporation 


Nation-wide Field Warehousing Service 
CHICAGO—Suite 1100, 100 W. Monroe Street NEW ORLEANS—118 No. Front Street 


ATLANTA, GA. Easton, Mp. NEw York, N. Y. Rocuester, N. Y. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. CLEVELAND, OHIO Los ANGELES, CAL. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. SPRINGFIELD, Mo. TAMPA, FLA. DaLuias, TEX. MEMPHIS, TENN. PORTLAND, ORE. SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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These also Serve 
Sub-Contracting in our National Effort 


An integrated, powerful navy such as our own 
requires far more than the spectacular battle- 
ships, destroyers, submarines and aircraft which 
carry the brunt of battle. Equally vital to a func- 
tioning naval force are the auxiliaries such as 
the anti-submarine net tender depicted above, 
or fuel supply vessels, ‘‘mother" ships and repair 
craft. Likewise, in our war effort, the maker of 
parts is playing a vital role on the industrial 
front. The sub-contractor today is increasingly 
busy on the national production line. As the 
full victory effort reaches flood tide, armament 
worth billions of dollars necessarily must be pro- 
duced under sub-contract each year. 

Now, in this transitional period, sub-contrac- 


tors face the necessity of installing new machines, 
of retraining personnel, of making many other 
adjustments. Where additional funds are re- 
quired, the Chase can be, and is, of assistance 
to many established manufacturers. In addition, 
it works closely with correspondent banks 
throughout the country in the solution of their 
defense loan problems, thus helping to bring the 
strength of the banking structure to bear on the 
needs of the nation. 

That the wheels of arms production may turn 
more quickly, cooperation is offered not only to 
direct contractors but also to sound enterprises, 
large or small, which are capably undertaking 
defense work. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Publicized Annual Reports 


Create Customer Confidence 


Many types of “‘inside information” are now provided in bank publicity 
—with the result that banks grow rapidly, because of increased cus- 
tomer confidence. The old idea that banks must be secretive has been 
pretty well dispelled by many public-relations minded executives. 


BANK statement of 50 years 
ago occupied about two 
inches of a single column in 

a newspaper and read as follows: 


RESOURCES 

Loans and discounts 

Bonds and stocks. . . 

Real estate, furniture and fixtures 

Cash items 
U.S. bonds and premiums...$ 58,500.00 
Five percent redemption fund 2,250.00 
Cash and sight exchange 2,774,735.27 $2,835,485.27 


Total..... = 


$4, 190,886.08 
397,446.96 
163,281.86 





$7,587,100.17 
LIABILITIES 
$2,000,000.00 
140,000.00 $2,140,000.00 


Capital Stock... . 
Surplus fund... . 


Undivided profits 
Circulation accounts 
Demand deposits 


115,988.12 
45,000.00 
5,286,112.05 


Total 7,587, 100.17 


The 1941 annual report of the 
president of a middle western bank, 
is a bound book, containing 28 
pages of reading, and the same 
number of pages devoted to the use 
of the recipient with spaces allotted 
on each page for keeping track of 
daily appointments during 1942. 

Other modern reports are simi- 
larly large and explanatory. These 
reports are sent, not only to stock- 
holders, but to employees, and to 
the general public. 

This large report in the form of 
a book contains a statement of 
policies which was prepared for 
customers. It is divided into 14 
items as follows: 


1. Diversify loans and invest- 
ments to avoid undue concentration 
of loans to borrowers of one type 
or security of any one type 

2. Definitely determine the 
capacity of the borrower to pay at 
maturity, or according to program 

3. Base secured loans on ade- 
quate collateral of sound invest- 
ment quality 

4. Require both accurate and 
adequate financial and operating 
statements on all unsecured loans 

5. Base granting and extension 
of all loans not secured by ample 
investment collateral upon liquidity 
of financial position and favorable 
managerial and economic factors 

6. Engage in no long-term nor 
capital financing 

7. Schedule maturities to corre- 
spond with the production or dis- 
tribution cycle of the business of 
the borrower 

8. Avoid continuous unsecured 
loans 

9. Require adequate compensat- 
ing balance on all loans not strictly 
of the investment type 

10. Scrutinize most carefully 
loans where social, personal, or 
other than business factors enter 

11. Promote an employee under- 
standing of your bank’s practices 
and policies 

12. Promote a customer and pub- 
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lic understanding and appreciation 
of banking practices and policies 

13. Endeavor at all times to co- 
ordinate and crystallize those inter- 
ests and activities that work for the 
mutual good of our community and 
the bank 

14. Recognize that a sound public 
relations policy plays an important 
part in sound bank management 
and, therefore, consider the two as 
being inseparable. 

Those of us who think back over 
the years, wonder, not only if banks 
would have announced their policies 
then but also whether they had 
policies so definitely understood. 

On another page of this same re- 
port, this bank sets forth a list of 
co-operative enterprises designed 
to contribute to the general wel- 
fare and the pleasant working 
conditions of its entire personnel. 
These items are interestingly stated 
as follows: 

1. Life insurance for all mem- 
bers of our organization who are 
within age limits 

2. A dining room for our em- 
ployees where wholesome food is 
served at reasonable prices 

3. An employees’ recreation and 
reading room 

4. The organization of a savings 
and loan club for employees, known 
as the M C B Club 
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5. Educational facilities 
6. Annual outing and golf day 
for all employees 

7. Annual anniversary party 

8. New Business Development 
Program affording the opportunity 
to qualify for membership in the 
Builders’ Club and the President’s 
(1942) Keystone Club, and the op- 
portunity to earn cash commissions 
and additional vacation days 

9. Christmas dinner and party 

10. Liberal vacations and sick 
leave 

11. Security of employment 

12. Half-day holiday every Wed- 
nesday afternoon 

13. In co-operation with the Na- 
tional Defense Program the bank 
has approved a plan for beneficial 
measures on behalf of members of 
its staff who may enlist or be 
drafted into military service. 

On another page, the bank out- 
lines community co-operation be- 
tween officers of the bank, and 
local business men. 

To further emphasize its commu- 
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Profits 

Per Share Earnings 
Resources at year end 
Deposits at year end 
Loans at year end 
Annual Loan Volume 


tant point. 





MERCHANDISE NATIONAL BANK 


MERCHANDISE MART 


CHICAGO 


To Our Stockholders and Customers: 


In brief, this two-year comparison shows our continuing prog- 
ress and the results of our 1941 operations. 


This Report again demonstrates our frank, open book policy 
Following pages give essential information covering each phase 
of our operations. You can see where we stand on every impor- 


This year again, we have added two significant new features: 
a detailed STATEMENT OF 1941 LOAN VOLUME .. . and an 
ANALYSIS OF LOANS OUTSTANDING AT 1941 YEAR END. No 
other Chicago bank makes public information so vital for a com 
plete understanding of any bank's Safety factor. 


With Great Financial Strength, and with Chicago's Most Com- 
plete Credit Service, Merchandise Bank is well prepared to make 
itself increasingly helpful to customers during 1942. We want you 
to call on us whenever you believe we can be of service. 


Sincerely yours, 


nity co-operation, the bank lists 15 
organizations by name in which it 
holds memberships. 

Each item in the statement is 
clearly explained and analyzed. The 
various types of loans made by the 
bank are listed in amounts, and 
explanations are given. 

It then lists its 15 different kinds 
of resources and shows not only the 
total in dollars, but the percentage 
of deposits represented by each re- 
source. These are then shown to 
total 106.7% of the deposits. 

Certainly this type of statement 
and its accompanying explanation, 
dispels any idea that the bank is 
secretive regarding its own busi- 
ness. 

This report concludes with a list 
of nine types of loans which it is 
making to commercial firms, and 
eight types of loans which it is 
making to individuals. It explains 
its other services such as collec- 
tions, domestic and foreign ex- 
change, credit information, security 
information, security transactions, 
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1941 1940 °% Gain 
$ 156,417 $ 110,379 42% 
31.28 22.07 
34,295,000 29,741,000 18% 
32,134,000 27,743,000 16% 
11,515,000 8,888,000 30% 
40,476,000 32,284,000 25% 
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safe keeping service, travellers’ 
checks, letters of credit, night de- 
pository, and auto parking. 

Then it describes its different 
types of deposit accounts, its safe 
deposit service, and its mortgage 
collection service. 

After reading these 28 pages, a 
customer is sure to have a more 
clear understanding of this institu- 
tion, and must surely realize that 
it is a service organization which 
touches many features of his and 
the community’s life. 

As a result of this type of public 
relations, this bank has grown more 
than 250% in the last five years. 

A bank in Ohio explained its activ- 
ities in an 11-page folder, in which 
it emphasized its personnel rela- 
tions, as well as its community co- 
operation. 

It analyzed its security portfolio, 
and showed that 92.8% of its total 
holdings are of Government bonds. 

Another bank was so bold as to 
list its profits and compare them 
with previous years, showing that 


This annual report not only pre- 
sents the statement in terms 
understandable to the layman, 
but also explains and analyzes 
important portions. Further (note 
the last paragraph in the illus- 
tration) it never misses an oppor- 
tunity to do a selling job. 









12 Modern Features In 
Annual Bank Reports 
1. The bank’s earnings are 
announced. 


2. The security holdings are 
analyzed. 


3. The policies are tabulated. 


4. The personnel policies are 
explained. 


5. The loans are classified. 
6. Bond maturities are listed. 


7. Statement items are ex- 
plained. 


8. The sources of earnings 
are made clear. 


9. Expenses for a series of 
years are compared. 


10. The bank’s financial pol- 
icy is charted. 

11. Community activities of 
officers are explained. 


12. Banking services are listed 
and described. 
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1941 was a 42% gain over 1940. 

It divided this into its earnings 
per share. 

When the president was asked 
whether it was difficult to decide 
that publishing the bank’s profits 
would be a good thing, he replied: 

“The attitude we have taken in 
giving a detailed statement to our 
customers and the public regarding 
the condition of the bank is based 
on the position we take with our 
customers who wish to borrow on 
their statements unsecured. In deal- 
ing with these loans, we not only 
want the customer’s statement of 
assets and liabilities, but also a pic- 
ture of his earnings record. 

“We don’t publish our earnings 
with a feeling of boastfulness, 
therefore, but we do believe that 
the earning picture is a very im- 
portant part of the strength of the 
bank, or any company, for that 
matter. We believe that it is part 
of the knowledge a customer should 
have when he entrusts his funds to 
the care of our institution. As long 
as we are giving the figures, we 
might as well give a little detail as 
well as comparisons.” 

This bank, in its public statement 
divides its security holdings into 
four classes as follows: Govern- 
ment “the best securities money 
can buy”; Municipal, “rated eligible 
for bank investment”; Corporate 
“rated A or better, meaning high 
and very high quality securities’; 
and Corporate “rated BBB (mean- 
ing good quality)” 

An Arizona bank goes even 
further in analyzing its loans for 
public information as follows: 


Amount In Per Cent 
Commercial Loans: Dollars of Total 
To Individuals and Businesses. $2,698,031.65 
To Ranchers and Farmers . 1,376,615.62 6 
Commercial Paper. 600,000.00 2.0 
Collateral Loans: 
On Gov't obligations and Listed 
Securities ; 483,396.38 
On Livestock 3,202,870.69 
On grain, hay, cotton, crops, ete... 3,953,566.83 
RFC-I and 130B Loans to 
Businesses ’ 
RFC-C Commodities. . 
FHA—No. 1 
Automobile Loans 
Other Instalment Loans 
On other Collateral . . . 
Real Estate Loans: 
FHA—No. 2, First Mtg. Loans 
fully insured by U.S. Gov't. 4,661,057.43 
Other First Mtg. Real Estate Loans 504,355.27 


... .$29,722,499.75 100.0 


. _ 410,308.50 
1,821,900.00 
. 1,448,325.48 
1,959,374.58 
3,127,455.06 


3,675,242.25 


This same bank analyzes its bond 
account in the following informa- 
tive manner: 


These statements are not selected 
as being ideal. They are discussed 
only for the purpose of encourag- 
ing our readers to give considera- 
tion to a more complete explanation 
of the bank’s activities to the gen- 


eral public. 
(Continued on page 190) 
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ism, and all other mediums of expression, 


. 


Here’s our view 


ASSETS. Yesterday afternoon at 3 o'clock we closed our books for the year. 
How are we fixed for the New Year? Today over 30% of our assets are in United 
States bonds for the security of our country; over’6% are in cash; nearly 32% are in 
state, municipal, public utility and railroad bonds; 31% ‘in first‘mortgages (includin 

many FHA mortgages). Add them all up, and you get... $74,1 9,205.02 


e ~~ 
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DEPOSITS. More families keep their savings in this Bank than in any other 
savings bank in the Northwest. This money is drawing interest at the current rate of 
2% a year, and each account up to $5,000 is insured for cash by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. When you add up the deposits of all these families you get a 


grand total that looks like this $68,641,331.85 


SURPLUS. That’s the arnount you get when you subtract deposits from assets. 
Because the Farmers & Mechanics is a mutual savings bank—the only one in Min- 
nesota—there are no stockholders. The surplus belongs to the depositors, and is 
held for the protection of. their savings. Today, for every $100 of 78: in this 


bank, there is $108 of assets, making a total surplus of .... $5,467,873.17 


All deposits made between now and noon January 10th draw interest from today 
at the current rate of 2% a year, compounded quarterly. Start the New Year right. 
Open a savings account tomorrow. 


} armers & \ eee 


Savings Bank 


WS SOUTH 4th STREI 








Fourteen Types Of 
Incentives Used 


1. Year-end bonuses to all 
employees. 































2. Surprise bonuses at stra- 
tegic times. 

3. Bonuses offered as incen- 
tives for specific accomplish- 
ment. 


4. Pre-determined salary in- 
creases with the basis for in- 
crease and the time of increase 
made public. 


5. Group insurance paid for 
by the bank. 


6. Group insurance partly 
paid for by the bank. 


7. Employees clubs, the ex- 
penses paid by the bank. 


8. Employees parties in the 
bank building. 


9. Suggestion box plan. 


10. Pension plan paid for by 
the bank. 


11. Savings club with loan 
features. 


12. Profit sharing plan. 






13. Frequent sympathetic con- 
The magnet of higher paid industrial jobs must be met with some- versations between employer 
thing more than a plaa to the employee's “loyalty”, if we are to 
keep our banks from being emptied of trained personnel. and employee. 

14. A perpetual training pro- 
gram. 





Can Banks Compete With Industry 


In Employee Compensation? 





There seems to be no universally satisfactory answer to this question. 
Different operating officers have tried bonuses, predetermined salary 
increases, group insurance, employees’ clubs, employees’ parties, pen- 
sion plans, and savings clubs. Their experiences with these devices 
may serve as the basis for a personnel policy in other banks. 










ARY tells me she is going to personnel director of an Ohio bank “The same kind that she is doing 
quit a week from Saturday. while the editor was visiting with here. What can we do for her? she 

The Blank Manufacturing him recently. is my most valuable operator.” 
Company has offered her $25 a “What kind of work is she going The personnel director looked up 
month more than we pay her.” to do over there?” asked the per- Mary’s record, and announced that 
This statement was made to the sonnel director. she would be due for a $10 raise 
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the first of May. The conversation 
took place in the middle of January. 

He suggested that Mary be told 
that she would have an increase of 
$10 a month the first of May. Later 
on in the day, the report came back 
that Mary had decided to stay. 

There was not such good news, 
however, from several others in this 
bank who had been offered bigger 
wages. 

This is undoubtedly typical of 
the situation among bank employees 
in industrial centers, especially in 
those places where war industries 
have made an unusually: large de- 
mand for help. 

It happens, however, that in these 
same places, the banks need more 
help, and so the whole situation is 
aggravated. 

A Missouri personnel officer 
showed me figures which he had 
just compiled to determine why 
each person had left his bank dur- 
ing the past year. These figures re- 
vealed the shocking fact that 33.6% 
of the bank’s employees had quit 
their jobs during 1941! Analysis of 
the figures showed that 27% had 
left to go into industries or to be 
married to some young man who 
hoped to be able to stay out of the 
army because of having a wife to 
support. 

In other w 


ords 


the entire 27% 


Periodic Salary Increases 
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which was abnormal (6% has been 
this bank’s normal turnover for 
years) was due to war conditions. 

Quite generally, banks have fol- 
lowed the plan of training as many 
new people as possible each year. 
These new people are commonly 
taken from the graduating classes 
of high schools. It is getting even 
more difficult to Bet these, and so, 
the more rapid advancement of 
present employees is apparently 
not the solution to the problem aris- 
ing from our war situation. 

The bank which reported the 
33.6% turnover has not been idle 
in considering the problem over the 
past five months. One of the most 
effective activities has been to sim- 
plify operating systems to such an 
extent that an employee can learn 
the business much more quickly and 
can do good work without as much 
supervision. 

This has made it possible to oper- 
ate the bank with no more people 
in 1941 than were employed in 
1940, in spite of the increased ac- 
tivity of accounts. But even that 
does not take care of the situation 
entirely. 

A definite program is needed in 
every bank to keep employees satis- 
fied with the bank as a place to 
work, and to provide an incentive 
for them to improve their work in 





the expectation of being better paid 
or being provided with some con- 
venience or facility which they 
would like to have. 

1. This bank has considered the 
year-end bonus to employees, and 
has tried it once or twice. But its 
officers have concluded that this is 
not an adequate incentive. The 
bonus is soon spent and soon for- 
gotten. The anticipation of a bonus 
12-months hence does not seem to 
have any appreciable effect upon 
the employee when he is offered 
higher wages elsewhere. 

2. Some banks have tried the 
surprise bonus at strategic times— 
that is, at a time when many em- 
ployees are leaving for higher 
wages, a bonus is paid to all those 
who remain, in the hope that this 
will generate enough good feeling 
to prevent others from “looking 
around.” 

3. The bonus is used in still an- 
other way—that is, as an incentive 
for specific accomplishment. 

One Missouri bank keeps records 
of the speed of machine operators, 
and awards a monthly bonus to 
those reaching a certain speed with 
a minimum of errors. 

Another bank offers a bonus each 
month for those who operate with- 
out errors. 

In at least one case (in an Illinois 





Special Bonuses 





Better Working Conditions 


bank), the bonus is offered to the 
department which shows certain 
efficiency, and the bonus is then 
divided among all of the employees 
in the department. 

4. The Ohio bank first men- 
tioned, has a pre-determined salary 
increase schedule. The basis for in- 
crease, however, is not so well- 
known among employees. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is more of a seniority 
schedule than one based upon 
accomplishment. 

The increases are automatic, and 
the employee does not have to ask 
for more wages. Neither does he 
have to increase his efficiency. It is 
hard to say whether this is an in- 
centive that holds people to the 
bank or not. It certainly does not 
hold them when industry offers 
them a substantial increase in pay 
which the bank cannot possibly 
meet. 

A variation of the pre-determined 
salary plan is used in a bank in 
California, where the salaries are 
determined by jobs, rather than by 
length of employment. The effort 
of the employee is, therefore, to get 
to be transferred to the next job 
ahead, knowing that the salary 
scale is higher. 

5. A number of banks have tried 
group insurance, paid for entirely 
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by the bank. This apparently has 
been appreciated, but is probably 
soon forgotten. 

6. Other banks have tried the 
group insurance partly paid for by 
the bank and partly by the em- 
ployee. The employee has a deduc- 
tion from his salary every month 
to apply to the insurance premium, 
and is consequently reminded at 
periodic intervals of the bank’s co- 
operative effort. 

It probably has some effect, but 
it is hard to determine whether it 
keeps employees contented, in the 
face of increasing wages in industry. 

7. A Florida bank sponsors em- 
ployees’ clubs, and pays the ex- 
penses of the clubs, so the em- 
ployees have no expense. It has a 
large room in the bank building 
which is at the disposal of the em- 
ployees, and is used at least two or 
three times a month for this pur- 
pose. 

These clubs are not only study 
clubs, but also hobby clubs. 

8. Employees’ parties are also 
sponsored by some banks. A Wis- 
consin institution has parties quar- 
terly, and pays the entire expense. 

9. A suggestion box plan has 
been tried in a number of places, 
cash being paid for suggestions 
which are accepted by the bank 


Insurance and Pension Plans 


and used. In some cases, where this 
has been sympathetically super- 
vised, it has proved to be an incen- 
tive for creative thinking. But in 
other places, where it has been al- 
lowed to run itself, it has not had 
the desired results—because em- 
ployees get the idea that they are 
not fairly treated if they never get 
a prize. 

10. Pension plans have become 
fairly popular, and seem to have 
some benefit, although it is difficult 
to measure it on a younger em- 
ployee. Those who are nearing the 
time when they will be retired on 
a pension, naturally prefer to stay 
on the job until they get the bene- 
fits; but younger employees who 
have to look forward many years 
to receive a benefit, are not so 
readily held. 

11. A savings club with loan 
features has been used by some 
institutions, and has quite appar- 
ently had an effect beneficial to 
stabilizing the personnel. A person 
who has made a loan from his sav- 
ings club, or who has accumulated 
a substantial amount is inclined to 
turn down at least ordinary offers 
from outside. 

12. A bank in Pennsylvania has 
recently installed a profit sharing 


(Continued on page 171) 
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What kind of a public relations 
policy is that? Does it send loans 
away from the bank to govern- 
mental credit agencies? Certainly 
not! This bank has taken loans 
away from those agencies. It has 
over $55,000 in “sealed corn 
loans.”” The author is trying to 
prevent some of the trouble that 


followed the first World War. 


By E. W. ROSSITER 


President, Bank of Huntington, 
Hartington, Nebraska 


E HAVE been accused of 
slowing down business! 


The Federal Land Bank and 
some insurance companies have 
accused us of making it more diffi- 
cult to sell farms. 

A salesman for an out-of-town 
manufacturing company recently 
complained that our bank’s adver- 
tising is making it almost impos- 
sible to sell anything in this terri- 
tory. He referred to our advertising 
in which we have told our neigh- 
bors frankly that there is danger 
ahead for those who have not 
planned carefully for the early 
liquidation of their debts. 

We have not only advertised in 
the newspaper, but we have sent 
reprints of these advertisements by 
mail to our many friends in the 
community, suggesting that expan- 
sion in business be postponed until 
money to pay for them is in hand, 
or until there are fewer uncertain- 
ties ahead. 

We have made it known that we 
require borrowers to list all pros- 
pective sources of income, showing 
the date and amount expected, and 
to plan payments on loans for the 
times when the income will be re- 
ceived. 

We have urged the people of the 
community to eat what food they 
have raised themselves, and to buy 
as little as possible, retaining their 
money for protection against a pros- 
pective emergency. 
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We have urged people to wear 
their clothes longer than usual, in 
order to conserve resources—so that 
more clothes may be bought in the 
future, after we are more certain 
as to the effect the war is going to 
have on local business. 


We have counselled emphatically 
against speculation in land or goods. 
We recently published an adver- 
tisement warning farmers to pre- 
pare for a price slump. In this ad- 
vertisement, we quoted from a 
speech made by a representative of 
one of the Chicago packers in which 
he said: “The country is having a 
joy-ride, and right now the farmers 
need to be making a cushion to land 
on when it ends. Practice every 
economy you can, and try to get 
yourself into the strongest possible 
financial condition. 


“My guess,” this packing house 
representative continued, “is that 
hog prices aren’t going much higher, 
and they may not even stay this 
high.” 

We added the following to this: 
“Why do we keep ‘pounding’ on this 
subject? It takes a lot of ‘pounding’ 
in these days to drive any message 
home, and we keep at it because 
we want all our friends to fortify 
their own positions, so that they 
may be right here in Cedar County 
doing business with the Bank of 
Hartington after this joy-ride ends. 


“We do not want to see every- 








































thing go to ‘smash’, and our farm- 
ers lose their farms and go bank- 
rupt, as happened following the last 
war. 

“In short, we are trying to help 
you prepare a cushion to land on 
when this terrible mess blows up, 
and this artificial prosperity blows 
over.” 

We have published many adver- 
tisements along this same line. We 
are trying to warn our community 
against buying anything on margin 
in the belief that price increases 
are not assured. 

We are suggesting the possibility 
of a crop failure, and the increased 
debt which would result, for this 
has happened in our section. 

Most of the people in our commu- 
nity know why we are doing this 
and, at least after they talk with 
us about it, they understand that 
we are right. 

Our earnestness on this subject 
is due to the fact that, following the 
last war, all of the banks in Hart- 
ington were closed. In fact, 20 of 
the 23 banks in the county were 
closed. Our bank moved here at that 
time (when the community was 
without a financial institution) from 
a smaller place 60 miles away. 

We believe that we have served 
the community well since that time, 
and we want to do everything we 
can to prevent a catastrophe like 
the one that happened after the 
other war. 
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Nine Steps In This Public Relations Program 


1. This bank believes there is 
danger ahead for those who 
have not planned carefully for 
the early liquidation of their 
debts. 


2. It suggests that expansions 
in business be postponed until 
money to pay for them is in 
hand, or until there are fewer 
uncertainties ahead. 


3. It requires its borrowers to 
list all prospective sources of 
income, showing the date and 


At first thought, many bankers 
will not agree with our ideas even 
after knowing the circumstances, 
because they would undoubtedly be 
afraid that this sort of counsel 
would stop loans entirely. 

As a matter of fact, at the same 
time we are advertising caution we 
are also urging those who need cur- 
rent loans to borrow at the bank, 
and we have been very successful 
in getting them to do so. 

As I explained in an article in 
the December, 1941, Bankers 
Monthly, we have competed suc- 
cessfully against governmental 
lending agencies, and other institu- 
tion which have urged people to 
borrow from them. 

One of our advertisements had 
the heading: “Willing to Lend, Able 
to Lend, and Doing It.” 

As a result of our lending and 
counsel, many of our farmer cus- 
tomers have greatly improved their 
positions. They own more cattle, 
hogs, and equipment today, than 
they ever did before, and most of 
it is paid for. 

Their loans are now all on a 
short-term basis, and are self-liqui- 
dating. 

Those who have loans of longer 
standing with us, are coming in 
and talking over their plans for 
liquidation, giving us specific esti- 
mates of the amount of corn they 
will seal and the amount of live- 
stock they will sell to greatly re- 
duce (and, in some few instances, 
to entirely clean up) their bank 
obligations. 

We are making special transcripts 
of these conversations and attach- 
ing to each note the exact figures 
given by the borrower as to the 
amounts he expects to realize from 
the different sources and the part 
that will be applied to his bank 
obligations. This is done in the form 
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amount expected, and to plan 
payments on loans at the time 
income will be received. 


4. It urges the people of its 
community to eat what food they 
have produced and buy as little 
as possible. 


5. It urges them to wear their 
clothes longer than usual, in 
order to conserve resources so 
that money will be left to buy 
clothes when new ones are ac- 
tually needed. 


of a typewritten memorandum on 
paper the same size as the note 
itself. 

We are going to be able to tell 
just how well these men can deter- 
mine their ability to pay, and in 
cases where the job does not come 
up to their estimates, and we feel 
a greater reduction should be made, 
we will have their own statements 
and figures to reinforce our insist- 
ence that the maximum amount be 
paid. 

We endeavor to clinch our argu- 
ment for the position we have taken 
by saying that it is better in the 
long run for us all to do less busi- 
ness now; for all of us to co-operate 
and encourage our friends and 
neighbors to get out of debt entirely 
(or as nearly as possible); so that 
after this war is ended and we have 
to drop back to normal or below, 
the great majority of our people 
will have their homes and their 
farms, plus working capital in the 
form of stocks of merchandise, their 
equipment in shops or on farms 
(plus livestock on the farm) with 
which to continue operations. 

This means that we will all be 
doing some business then and mak- 
ing some income, whereas, follow- 
ing 1920, the majority of our farm- 
ers had no money, no credit, and a 
lot of debts they could not pay, and 
we were all operating at a loss, 
which ended in bankruptcies and 
failures for half our banks, busi- 
nesses, and farmers. 

We haven’t had anyone who dis- 
agreed with us, after a discussion 
along this line. We know we have 
made many good “missionaries” in 
our behalf—many of them, uncon- 
sciously so, but all the better be- 
cause of that fact. It is our convic- 
tion that the feeling that we are 
right in the effort we are making 
is growing—and that our own posi- 


6. It counsels against specu- 
lation in land or goods. 


7. It warns against buying 
anything on margin in the belief 
that price increases are not 
assured. 


8. It suggests the possibility 
of crop failure and the result- 
ing increased debt. 

And 
9. It urges those who need 


current loans to borrow at the 
bank. 


tion is being more strongly in- 
trenched every day by the increas- 
ing number of men and women who 
are advocating our case for us to 
their friends. 

We do anticipate a considerable 
reduction in our total volume of 
loans during the months to come. 
We must, necessarily, expect de- 
creased earnings. But we would 
rather see our income reduced dur- 
ing this “war period” if, by so doing, 
we may shape up the whole situa- 
tion in our own trade territory 
whereby our customers will still be 
here to do business with us on a 
sound basis when it is all over. We 
are determined to effect a reduc- 
tion, but we hope to make it easier 
and entirely voluntary by convinc- 
ing our people that it is only sound 
business for them to do so of their 
own accord. 


The Economics Of Total War 


By Henry William Spiegel 
Published by D. Appleton-Century 
Co., New York; 408 pages, cloth 
bound, $3.00. 


The author is assistant professor 
of economics at Duquesne Univer- 
sity. 

The book is divided into 12 chap- 
ters, and the chapter titles indicate 
the subjects covered. They are as 
follows: Economic Causes of War; 
the Nature of Total War; Manpower 
Requirements For Total War; The 
War Effort In Real Terms; The 
Price System under The Impact Of 
War; Labor Problems In Wartime; 
Wartime Control of Production and 
Consumption; The Supply of Stra- 
tegic Materials; Foodstuffs in the 
Military Economy; International 
Economic Relations in Wartime; 
How To Pay For The War; and The 
Aftermath Of War. 
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Operations Eliminated 


By Revising Systems 


We are learning to get along without some bank operations entirely, and others 
are eliminated by the use of carbon or new machines which give several results 
from one motion. Now is the time to review every system and every technique. 


HE auditor of a Colorado bank 
T'ssia to the editor recently: “If 

we could only eliminate sight 
paying, we would save six book- 
keepers.” 

“Why can’t you eliminate sight 
paying?” asked the editor. 

“Because there is a clearing house 
rule which requires that dishonored 
checks be returned the same day as 
received,” was his reply. 

1. This situation exists in most 
cities, but when an effort was made 
to determine whether the rule was 
universal or not, it was discovered 
that at least two cities, New Orleans 
and Syracuse, New York, do not 
require dishonored checks to be 
returned the same day. 

In fact, if the rules are carefully 
read in other places, it may be 
learned that dishonored checks are 
required to be returned within 24 
hours, which makes it possible to 
return them the following day. 

2. Sight paying has been an ex- 
pensive operation and has been 
maintained in order to make prompt 
return of dishonored checks. If the 
necessity for this promptness is re- 
moved, then the bookkeeper may 
discover an overdraft when he is 
posting, or an improperly endorsed 
check when he is sorting. These 
errors can be corrected in plenty of 
time, if the return hour is the fol- 
lowing day. 

The auditor who was first quoted, 
has 12 books. Formerly, when the 
bookkeeping was carried on by the 
well-known dribble-posting method 
(that is, checks were posted as re- 
ceived), 12 bookkeepers were re- 
quired. These bookkeepers were on 
duty all day long. They did the 
sight paying, reported balances to 
tellers, sorted, and posted. 

This bank then installed delayed 
posting, and kept six bookkeepers 
on during the day to sight pay and 
sort, and only four bookkeepers at 
night to do all of the posting. Each 
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bookkeeper posted three books. This 
was possible because there were no 
interruptions and he handled each 
ledger sheet only once. 

Two bookkeepers were elimi- 
nated in this process. The auditor 
was trying to work out a plan 
whereby others might be elimi- 
nated. 

3. There are still many bank 
officers who cannot feel satisfied 
with single posting. They believe 
that it is far safer for two people 
to handle the same items, one post- 
ing the ledger, and the other the 
statement, and then checking re- 
sults against each other. 

However, some operating officers 
have discovered that there are ac- 
tually fewer errors when one per- 
son does all of the posting, and posts 
only the ledger, than there was 
when two people handled the work. 

It appears that the person doing 
the posting is more careful because 
he realizes that an error will be 
chargeable against him, whereas in 
the double posting system, there 
appears to be a subconscious feel- 
ing that if an error occurs, it will 
be caught by the other poster. 

Single posting obviously, of 
course, saves a great deal of time 
and expense. Some follow the 
method of using a carbon, giving 
the carbon copy to the customer as 
a statement. Other operating officers 
feel that this type of statement is 
not clear enough to be sent out of 


the bank, and they prefer to send. 
out the original ledger sheet, photo- 
graphing it before it is sent from 
the bank. 

Still another method is to photo- 
graph the ledger sheet and make a 
photographic print to serve as the 
customers’ statement. 

In all of these processes, one post- 
ing is eliminated, and this is im- 
portant. 

4. Many banks have recently 
discovered that they can avoid the 
sending of notices for installment 
payments due. This is avoided by 
providing the customer with a book 
of coupons at the time he makes 
his loan. 

The book is to be returned with 
each payment. The teller saves the 
time of making a receipt by simply 
stamping the stub of the coupon 
and retaining the coupon itself to 


The day is past for 


blind kowtowing to “Hallowed Tradition” in bank operation. 
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go to the bookkeeping department. 

This not only eliminates the send- 
ing of notices, but also saves time 
at the teller’s window. 

5. An Ohio bank recently dis- 
covered that it could set up punch 
cards for each payment, binding 
them into a book for a customer to 
carry, requiring that one card be 
returned with each payment, and in 
this way, eliminate even the time of 
stamping a receipt, and eliminate 
a great deal of time in handling the 
record of payment. These cards be- 
come the ledger of the account, and 
when any statement of payments is 
to be made, the cards are simply 
run through the tabulating machine 
and a statement is automatically 
printed. 

The customers have not com- 
plained because they are not given 
a receipt when they make a pay- 
ment. 

6. A recent innovation made 
possible by a special teller’s ma- 
chine eliminates the necessity of 
commercial pass books. The ma- 
chine issues a printed receipt for 
the deposit at the time the machine 
entry is made on the teller’s journal 
tape, and the total is printed on the 


deposit ticket, and the total of cur- 
rency received on the teller’s cash 
ticket. All of this is done at one 
operation. 

7. The filing of old records has 
been a serious problem for a long 
time. It is getting more serious as 
the activity of banking accounts 
increases. 

One of the most burdensome of 
records to store, is the great quan- 
tity of deposit tickets. A bank in 
Texas has discovered that it can 
just as well eliminate all of the 
space required for storing deposit 
tickets by returning the tickets to 
the customer. 

This is an innovation which is 
hard for most operating officers to 
agree to. But this bank photographs 
the deposit tickets, and retains the 
film which occupies a ridiculously 
small amount of space. The deposit 
tickets need not be stored. That is 
a costly operation which has been 
entirely eliminated. 

8. It is also difficult at first to 
agree with the idea that it is not 
necessary to list every check on the 
ledger and statement of a commer- 
cial customer. However, a number 
of city banks have learned that, 


when there are 10 or more checks 
in a deposit, it is entirely satisfac- 
tory to run a tape of these checks, 
and post only the totals. The tape 
is filed with the checks. 

Customers are quickly trained to 
like this method rather than to dis- 
agree with it. Obviously, it saves 
a great deal of posting time, and 
the listing time is far less than the 
posting, for the listing machine 
operates much faster. 

9. Many banks, both large and 
small, have been delighted in the 
recent developments in general 
ledger posting machines. No entries 
are needed now in a hand-posted 
ledger, for the machine does the 
job better and faster. 

In some banks, the general ledger 
sheets are kept in the machine all 
day long, and entries are made from 
time to time. In other cases, the 
items are accumulated and the post- 
ing is done all at once. 

These machines are also used for 
posting the liability ledger, the dis- 
count ledger, discount journal, note 
notice and tickler, contingent 
liability ledger, real estate capital 
account, real estate journal, secu- 
rities ledger, securities journal, 


The 24 Operations Which Some Banks Have Eliminated 


The list of banking operations given here obviously does not include all that have been 
eliminated in some banks. In the hope that a discussion of the possibility of getting along 
without doing certain things that have been done for years, in order to save time and 
money, and in order to help master the current personnel problem, our readers are in- 
vited to send us their experience in eliminating other operations not mentioned here. 


1. Sight paying of checks. 


2. Returning dishonored items the 
same day. (They are returned the fol- 
lowing day.) 


3. Posting a customer’s statement. 
(The ledger sheet is photographed 
before it is sent to the customer—or 
the photograph is sent to the cus- 
tomer.) 


4. The sending of notices of in- 
stalment payments. (The customer is 
given a book of coupons—a coupon 
for each payment.) 


5. The issuing of receipts for each 
installment payment. 


6. Entries in commercial passbooks. 
(Machine-made receipts are issued.) 


7. The filing of deposit tickets. 
(They are photographed and returned 
to the customer.) 


8. Entering every check on an 
active commercial ledger. (The checks 
are listed on a tape, if there are 10 or 
more, and one entry of the total is 
made by the bookkeeper.) 


9. The posting of the general ledger 
by hand. (Many banks make this a 
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machine operation.) 


10. The storing of all old bank rec- 
ords. (Many are now photographed 
and then destroyed.) 


11. Detailed analysis of accounts. 
(Many banks have arrived at fair 
averages which makes it unnecessary 
to count the float.) 


12. Officers’ services in signing 
cashier’s checks and drafts. (A ma- 
chine signature has been proved to be 
safer and far less expensive.) 


13. The making of average balance 
cards for loan officers’ desks. (Some 
banks put average balance records in 
the credit file or keep the information 
only on central file cards.) 


14. The posting of savings ledgers. 
(This is done on a machine as a by- 
product of making the entry in the 
pass book.) 


15. Describing items in cash letters. 
(The transit number is used or the 
letter is accompanied only by an add- 
ing or proof-machine tape, the items 
being photographed.) 


16. Dictating to stenographers. 


(Many bank officers use dictating ma- 
chines.) 


17. The sorting of checks. (This is 
now a by-product of the proving oper- 
ation.) 


18. The affixing of postage stamps. 
(Postage meter machines are used.) 


19. Preparing commercial ledgers 
and statements on the typewriter. 
(This is now done on an addressing 
machine.) 


20. Frequent handling of inactive 
account ledger sheets. (They are kept 
in a separate tray.) 


21. Listing to establish controls for 
different departments. (This is a by- 
product of proving.) 


22. The listing of items for cash 
letters. (A by-product of proving.) 


23. Endorsing of checks. (a by- 
product of proving.) 


24. Teaching transit clerks the dis- 
position of checks to be sent to a long 
list of towns. (Sorting racks are 
labeled with colored cards which indi- 
cate direct sendings, Federal clearings, 


and clearings through correspondent 
banks.) 
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SIMPLIFIED BOOKKEEPING 


1. Post Once 
A Day 


Less time and fewer bookkeepers are 
required if there is only one posting a 
day. 

BUT— 


This delays the closing of the books to 
the following day. 


HOWEVER— 


It entails no inconvenience and the 
time lost in handling ledger sheets 
several times a day is not justified 


READ— 


“Twenty-eight Banks Benefit 
Delayed Posting” in the May issue. 


From 


and capital stock ledger. 

10. Instead of keeping and stor- 
ing direct transit letters and out- 
going cash letters for from three to 
six years, some banks are now 
photographing these, and keeping 
no other copy. 

The films may be referred to 
as quickly as stored sheets, and they 
require very much less space. 

The same technique is followed 
with tellers’ daily proof sheets, 
batch sheets, returned items record, 
and many other bulky papers. 

11. While the analysis of ac- 
counts is quite general, there are 
many banks which have discovered 
that an account may be analyzed 
much more easily than by the orig- 
inal technique, which required the 
determining of the number of days 
of float on each item deposited. 

Many banks have arrived at fair 
averages, and apply those averages, 
rather than actual float determina- 
tion. 

12. Officers’ services in signing 
cashiers checks and drafts have 
been eliminated by a few banks by 
the use of a new desk-type signa- 
ture machine. This makes it pos- 
sible, because of the dual-control 
lock on the machine, for the draft 
teller to take care of the whole job, 
wait on customers much more 
promptly, and eliminate the officers’ 
services entirely. 

13. Some loan officers have de- 
veloped the desire to have aver- 
age balance cards at their finger 
tips, and this has required the mak- 
ing of extra cards and the correct- 
ing of extra cards, for these records 
are also maintained in the central 
card file. 

This extra work is easily elimi- 
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2. Return Checks 
The Next Day 


Delayed posting is facilitated if dis- 
honored checks need not be returned 
the same day. 


BUT— 


Banks want to contact their customers 
promptly if a check has been dishonored 


HOWEVER— 


The customer can be called within 24 
hours if the check is returned the follow- 
ing morning. e 


READ— 


“Dishonored Items Returned The Day 
After Receipt’ in the June issue. 


nated by having the records of 
average balances entered in the 
credit file or by keeping these fig- 
ures only in the central file, and 
requiring that officers get this in- 
formation either by phone or tel- 
autograph, or pneumatic tube. 
14. The posting of savings 
ledgers has been eliminated in 


many banks by the use of a win- 
dow machine which posts the ledger 


card, makes the journal, and enters 
the deposit in the customer’s pass- 
book, all at one operation. 

15. A number of banks have 
eliminated a description of items 
in cash letters. This is made pos- 
sible in some cases by the use of the 
transit numbers instead of the name 
and endorser, and in other cases 
by simply making an ordinary list 
of the amount and photographing 
every item in the letter. 

16. Many officers having diffi- 
culty in getting adequate steno- 
graphic service have discovered that 
the use of a dictating machine will 
save so much time for the trans- 
cribing operators that one secre- 
tary can often take care of the work 
of more than one officer. Further- 
more, this saves the time of the 
officer, for he can dictate at odd 
moments. 

17. The sorting of checks has 
been eliminated by combining this 
operation with proving. 

18. The time required for affix- 
ing postage stamps has been elimi- 
nated by the use of the postage 
meter machine, which stamps the 
mail so fast that it is almost an 
automatic operation. The time re- 
quired to buy the stamps is elimi- 
nated as well as the work of putting 
them on... 


3. Eliminate 
Sight Paying 


Fewer bookkeepers are needed, the 
posting is done in less time, and there 
are fewer errors. 


BUT— 


Clearing house rules generally re- 
quire returns the same day received. 


HOWEVER— 


Rules can be changed. For years, 
Syracuse and New Orleans banks have 
successfully returned items the next day. 


READ— 


“Sight Paying Is Unnecessary In At 
Least Two Cities’’ in the July issue. 


19. The heading up of commer- 
mercial ledgers and statements with 
the name and address of the cus- 
tomer has been eliminated by the 
use of addressing machines which 
enter this information rapidly. 

20. Inactive account handling is 
eliminated by placing these ledger 
sheets in a separate tray. 

21. Controls are established on 
the proof machine also, which elim- 
inates the necessity of separate list- 
ing for establishing department 
controls. 

22. The listing of items for cash 
letters has also been eliminated by 
making that a by-product of prov- 
ing. 

23. Endorsing is also eliminated 
as a separate job by having an 
endorser on the proof machine. 

24. Transit clerks are trained 
much more rapidly by eliminating 
the necessity of teaching each one 
the exact disposition of every check. 
This is accomplished by using 
colored labels in sorting racks; the 
color of the label indicating 
whether the items are to be sent 
direct to the bank on which they 
are drawn, cleared through the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, or cleared 
through a certain correspondent. 


What Savings Have YOU Made? 


This information is published 
here in the hope that it will stimu+ 
late our many friends to think of 
other activities which may be either 
eliminated or combined with some 
other work, so that time and ex- 
pense will be saved. 

The simpler we can make our 
operating routine, the better job we 
can do, and at the same time, the 
job will be done at less expense. 
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Distribution And Bookkeeping 


Combined And Modernized 


Because of the increasing number of items to be handled, the lack of 
floor space for expansion, and the difficulty of adding new personnel 
as needed, this bank devised a combination of modern machines and 
systems which enables it to handle more business in less space. 


IKE other banks, we have had to 
study our operating technique 
earnestly and continuously be- 

cause of the rapidly changing con- 
ditions. Not only has our bank 
grown, but our customers seem to 
be using more checks so that we 
now have an average of 160,000 
items a day to sort, distribute and 
record. 

Up to a few months ago, we had 
our bookkeeping department on 
one floor and our distribution de- 
partment on another. The rooms 
occupied by these two departments 
were used up to the last foot of 
space. Anyone who had suggested 
that the two departments might be 
carried on in one room would have 
been laughed at, until we worked 
out a plan whereby we could elim- 
inate our sorting racks and many of 
our adding machines by installing 
proof machines which prove, list, 
sort, create controls, endorse each 
check, and- count the number of 
checks—in one operation. 





By S. A. HORVATH 


Manager, Bookkeeping-Clearings Department 
Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


So much space was saved by the 
installation of these machines and 
unit decks for the bookkeepers that 
we had room in our bookkeeping 
department to absorb the proof and 
distributing department. 

Of course, we had to make some 
revisions in our bookkeeping tech- 
nique too, so that not so much space 
was needed for it. We secured unit 
desks for each book for housing 
cancelled checks, signature cards, 
deposit tickets, and ledger sheets 
which required less room than the 
equipment formerly used. 

We were able to transfer to other 
departments and branches a num- 
ber of employees because, by hav- 
ing the two departments together, 
we are now able to shift employees 
from one job to another, easily and 





without confusion. Thus, the same 
person accomplishes more work be- 
cause of the increased facilities 
provided. 

We now call the combined de- 
partment the bookkeeping-clearings 
department, and we are well satis- 
fied with the new arrangement. 

About the only sorting that is done 
which cannot be done on the proof 
machine, is the fine sort for the 
books. This is done in an alphabeti- 
ical sorting device with approxi- 
mately 50 dividers for each ledger. 
Consequently, we get along with 
less sorting space than before when 
table tops were used. 

The proof machines have 24 com- 
partments into which items are 
sorted—and 25 tapes. There is a 
master or control tape in addition 
to a tape for each of the 24 com- 
partments. It is not proper to say, 
of course, that one of these ma- 
chines takes the place of 24 listing 
machines, but it does the work that 
was formerly done on listing ma- 
chines, and we are no more crowded 
with the two departments made 
into one than we were in each de- 
partment heretofore. 

We are confronted now, more 
than ever before, with the necessity 
of training new employees in the 
quickest possible time. 

In order to make this training 
easier for both the department 
manager and the employees, we had 
some cards cut, containing five long 
slots which makes it possible to drop 
the card over the keys on the com- 
partment selector keyboard on the 
proof machine. On these cards, we 
type the name of the items to be 
put into each compartment. In that 
way, the beginner can drop this 
guide over the keys and learn the 


New operators learn to use the proof ma- 
chine quickly, even though four charts 
are used to complete distribution. 
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Here are two of the charts which operators hang over their keyboards to speed sorting and posting. 





use of the machine after only a few 
minutes introduction to its simple 
keyboard. 

The greatest amount of training, 
of course, is necessary to acquaint 
the beginner with the different 
types of items, and to enable her 
to recognize the item which is to go 
into each compartment. However, 
this is picked up rather quickly, 
and we are able to keep a more or 
less steady flow of new people pre- 
paring themselves for work in the 
department as others are moved 
to other departments or leave the 
bank for industrial work, or war 
activity. 

We divide our distribution into 


four sections represented by four 
charts. Chart number one is used 
when deposits are proved and 
sorted for clearing. 

The number two chart is used for 
proving and sorting incoming main 
office clearings. Two ledgers are 
balanced as one unit, and the letter 
sort indicates the different ledgers. 

There is provided for each pair 
of books, therefore, a control tape 
on which the items are listed and 
totaled. This total serves as the con- 
trol against which the books are 
balanced. 


Chart No. 2 contains the following 
list of distribution classifications: 


Sort No. 1 Clev. Tr. Money 
Order 
Sort No. 2 Off Checks 
Banks 
Bankers 
Auto Drafts Employee 
Pay Drafts TH-Z 
Misc. Drafts S-TE 
Sort No. 6 OH-RY 
Payroll No. 1 M-OG 
Payroll No. 2 I-L 
Payroll No. 3 G-HY 
Payroll No. 4 CR-F 
Payroll No. 5 BRO-CP 
Sort No. 12 A-BRI 


On the No. 1 chart, there are com- 
partments for “Branches 2-34”. The 
(Continued on page 172) 





Eight Features Of The Space-Saving And Expense-Reducing Plan 


1. Many adding machines and 
sorting racks were eliminated 
by installing proof machines 
which automatically distribute 
items as they are listed. 


2. The sorting operation of the 
proof machine is quickly learned 
by beginners, because a special 
guide chart was made to put 
over the compartment selector 
keyboard. 

3. A new operator will prove 
deposits, endorse the checks, list 
the items according to their dis- 
tribution, sort them 24 ways, 
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create a control, correct errors 
of depositors, mark each check 
with full endorsement and batch 
number (or date and number, if 
only partial endorsement is de- 
sired), and count the number of 
checks—all at one operation. 


4. Unit desks were provided 
for the bookkeepers, and less 
room was then required for the 
books. 


5. With the unit posting plan, 
sorting of checks and sight-pay- 
ing is delayed until all the work 
is in. This avoids the lost motion 


which accompanies the dribble 
posting, when ledgers and state- 
ments are posted. 


6. Only one posting is made, 
the statement sheet being photo- 
graphed at the end of the month. 
The film serves as the bank's rec- 
ord. 


7. Sight paying replaced the 
ledger sheet. 

8. Workers are shifted from 
one division to another as need- 


ed without loss of time or con- 
fusion. 
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ERY frequently, one of our 
i cernnneton will say to me: 

“TI can’t understand why your 
bank is so willing to do so much 
for the little fellow who doesn’t 
have 2 very big balance in your 
bank.” 

I explained to him that the most 
pleasing part of our work is to ren- 
der useful service. Whenever we 
find an opportunity to share our 
experience with someone else, we 
take advantage of the opportunity 
quickly, for it is always of mutual 
satisfaction. 

The chief reason why a city bank 
can be of help to its correspond- 
ents is that its many officers have 
more experience in various types of 
lending, and other banking matters, 
than officers of smaller institutions. 

We have so many transactions of 
one kind or another in our larger 
institutions that it requires all of 
one officer’s time on a special job. 
In that way, our officers are much 
more familiar with various situa- 
tions, and so can usually decide 
how to handle any prospective loan 
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By F. M. HORTON 


Vice President, Central National Bank, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


much more quickly than a loan of- 
ficer in a smaller place who has not 
had experience with a certain type 
of manufacturing. 

Just recently, a case occurred 
which illustrates this point very 
well, and which shows how our 
country correspondent can make 
profitable use of our experience. 

The president of one of our de- 
positing banks made the remark, at 
the time I was visiting him, that 
he had a manufacturer who was 
expanding very rapidly because of 
contracts for war materials. He said 
that he was afraid that this manu- 
facturer was getting to be so big 
that he would take his business to 
some city, especially his loans. 

I asked the president to give me 
the details of the situation, and it 
soon became apparent that some- 
thing should be done to make it 
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easy and convenient for the local 
manufacturer to negotiate what 
loans he needed through the local 
bank, even though the amount was 
more than the local bank could 
lend legally. 

I suggested that the president and 
I visit the local plant and talk with 
the officials. After doing this, we 
were sure that business might be 
held in the local institution. 

Our suggestion to the manufac- 
turer was that he place all of his 
loans up to the legal limit in the 
local bank, and let the local bank 
arrange to handle the remainder 
through its city correspondent. 

It also developed that the loan 
might be easily collateralized by 
placing some of the manufacturer’s 
materials under a field warehouse 
custodianship. 

The local directors had been in 
some doubt as to whether the state- 
ment of the manufacturer justified 
a limit loan, but the custodianship 
of the materials removed all doubt 
on that proposition, and the local 
directors then felt that they were 


Specialists in the larger institution had so many pleasing experiences with 
field warehouse loans that, when a correspondent asked the city officer 
for suggestions as to how the local bank might serve a prospective bor- 
rower, the city officer saw at once that a large secured loan was the way 
to serve the customer and increase the income for the local bank. 
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“Economy, yes... but Single 
Posting saves a lot of 


mistakes, too.” 


ITH Recordak Single Posting at 

work in your bank, you naturally 
think first of the savings. And they are 
worth thinking about—particularly in 
these days. A good third in labor... 
some 40% in machine expenses...a 
full half in stationery ...and up to 98% 
in storage space. But Single Posting 
pays extra dividends. 

... for instance, greater accuracy. Rec- 
ordak Single Posting is the “photo- 
graphic system’”—and a photographic 
copy, of course, is an exact copy... no 
errors, no omissions. 


ate 
* 
a 
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... for instance, increased speed. Copy- 
ing 100 or more checks a minute is 
routine for Recordak. 

...and finally, new safety. A file-on- 
film is a one-piece file; nothing can be 
added, nothing taken away—without de- 
tection. Thousands of records compact 
on film at your finger tips. 

Recordak is rented—not sold. It re- 
quires no capital outlay. May we send 
complete information? Recordak Cor- 
poration, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


RECORDAK PHOTOGRAPHIC ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 
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Five Steps In Using City Correspondent Service 


1. The local bank had a customer needing money to 
finance a big war contract. 


2. Money needed was far more than the local bank 
could legally supply. 
3. The bank president appealed to the city corre- 
spondent for suggestions. 
4. The suggestion was made that a field warehouse 
loan be set up, the local bank to take its legal limit—the 
city bank to supply the rest. 


5. The local bank had a secured loan which might 
otherwise have been lost. 


making a safe transaction. 

The local bank had not had any 
experience with field warehouse 
loans before this, so we sent one 
of the officers of our bank, who was 
a specialist on this type of business 
to our correspondent bank, where 
he set up the records for the local 
institution. 

Arrangements were made for the 
local bank to service the loan, and 
the manufacturer was pleased to be 
able to handle the whole matter 
locally. 

After the loan had been com- 
pleted, the local bank president 
made a remark something like this: 
“It is a great satisfaction to feel that 
we can give approximately the same 
service to a large manufacturer 
who happens to have his plant here, 
as he could get in a city bank.” 

This, of course, explained the 
benefits of our city correspondent 
system very clearly. 

By making use of the experiences 
and facilities of the city corre- 
spondent, any bank in America can 
render a banking service to any 
institution in its local community 
equal to that of a larger bank. 

The materials stored in this case, 
are those which are used for fabri- 
cating steel equipment and they 
were ideal for field warehousing 
because they could readily be sold 
if an extreme difficulty should arise 
requiring the bank to sell the col- 
lateral. 

This, of course, is not anticipated 
at this time because of the govern- 
ment contracts which this manu- 
facturer is filling. 


Nevertheless, it is our feeling 
that, in setting up a field warehouse 
loan, the chief feature of judging 
collateral should always be kept in 
mind. That is, it must have a mar- 
ket which would make it possible 
to sell it quickly and at little ex- 
pense if the bank had to take over. 

It has been our experience, how- 
ever, that this seldom happens if 
the borrower is properly judged, 
and if he is not dealing in a com- 
modity which is too much of a 
specialty to make the raw materials 
readily salable on the open mar- 
ket. 

I mention this case merely to 
illustrate one of the many services 
which a city bank is prepared to 
render to its friends in smaller 
places. 

As conditions change, our own 
experts must study all of the de- 
tails of the application of new laws, 
new rulings, or new demands; and 
having studied these for our own 
bank, the information is then avail- 
able to our correspondents. 

Sometimes, we send this informa- 
tion to all of our correspondents 
before it is requested. At other 
times, its application is not so broad, 
and we supply the information only 
upon request. 

The reason our city banks have 
field representatives is that we are 
so eager to render the best possible 
service to our depositing banks, 
that we find it necessary to send 
representatives into their institu- 
tions in order to help them discover 
what help they can use. 

We have helped install service 


charge systems; we have helped 
improve accounting methods, install 
recently-developed machines, and 
simplified forms—to mention only 
a few. 


Bank Customers Want 


Service Flags 


The First National Bank in Palm 
Beach, Florida, has discovered that 
bank customers want service flags 
to let the world know that one or 
more of their sons has gone into the 
armed service. 

Robert E. Conn, vice president of 
the bank, informs us that an adver- 
tisement offering these service flags 
was published the morning of 
March 11. 

“Before the bank opened,” he 
says, “we had fourteen people 
phone us to obtain flags. We natur- 
ally are extremely pleased with the 
reception our plan has received.” 

The advertisement states: “The 
First National Bank will give you 
a beautiful red and white silk Serv- 
ice Flag with a blue star to be dis- 
played in your home to show that 
you have a son in the service. 

“Write this bank, or call in per- 
son, giving the names of your sons 
now serving with our Armed Forces 
in any branch, such as the Army, 
Navy, Marines, and so forth, and 
receive your service flag. 

“We deem it an honor to give this 
small token of recognition to the 
Mothers and Fathers in the Palm 
Beaches whose sons are in the serv- 
ice of Uncle Sam.” 
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GET Geils. VALUABLEE 
IOO-PAGE MANUAL 


Started to You Coday ! 


Remington Rand Inc. 
465 Washington St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Loose Leaf Division No. BM 342 


Yes, | want ‘The Office Manual of Loose Leaf Binders, 
Forms and Equipment.”’ Send my copy right away. No 
obligation, of course. 


Street and Number 
City and State 


TELLS HOW TO CUT COSTS, INCREASE 
CLERICAL EFFICIENCY, IMPROVE CUSTOMER 
SERVICE, COVERS EVERY TYPE OF BINDER 
AND APPLICATION FROM SALES TO STOCK 


You need this new “manual.” It will 
bring you up to the minute on housings 
that facilitate full compliance with war- 
time regulations pertaining to record 
retention. It will help you cope with 
coming restrictions of office worker 
shortage. 


100 PAGES 


This is the most complete presentation of 
loose leaf binders, forms and equip- 
ment ever brought within a single cover. 
The 100 pages are lavishly illustrated in 
natural colors. 


YOUR COPY IS READY 


The coupon above will bring your copy 
at once. Just fill in the coupon, mail it 
today, and we will have “The Office 
Manual of Loose Leaf Binders, Forms, 
and Equipment” at your desk without 


@ No office manager or accounting official deley. Me obligateal 


should be without this newest, most 
complete compilation of ideas on record 4) 
retention and use. Send the coupon for 


free copy. Don't delay! ReMi LEAF DIV. RAND 1 N.Y, 


EMINGTON WAND INC. 
——S—S 
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Deposits, Invested Funds Gain, 


But Not In Proportion 


In the last six months of 1941—deposits gained 
$3,657,678,000. Invested funds gained $3,229.- 
841,000. But—the deposit gain was $427,837,000 
less than the gain in invested funds. Almost 73.5% 
of deposits are invested. But—there is $610,196,- 
000 more in cash and exchange. There are 60 fewer 
banking offices, but the decline is in head offices, 
as the number of branches increased. 


payee menage facts are revealed by the comparison of con- 
solidated statements of American banks, which is made pos- 
sible by the completion of the First 1942 Edition of the Blue 
Book, Rand M¢Nally Bankers Directory. 

It is helpful to compare the five states which lead in total 
deposits and in total loans. They do not classify in the same 
order under both headings. 

The order of greatest deposits is: 1. New York; 2. Pennsyl- 
vania; 3. Illinois; 4. California; 5. Massachusetts. But, the order 
of greatest loans (in total dollars) is: 1. New York; 2. Cali- 
fornia; 3. Massachusetts; 4. Pennsylvania; 5. Illinois. 

Massachusetts and California banks are evidently doing a 
better job of lending than Pennsylvania and Illinois banks. As 
a matter of fact, they are also doing better than New York in 
proportion to deposits. 

Massachusetts leads, having loaned 42.04% of deposits. Cali- 
fornia comes second in percentage, having loaned 41.3% of 
deposits. New York is third with 31% loaned. Pennsylvania is 
fourth with 29.6%, and Illinois is fifth with 24.8%. 

These percentages are based on the total deposits, and the 
total loans of all banks in these five states. 

The variation in the number of banks is interesting, for it 
shows an increase in branches and a decrease in head offices. 
There are seven more branches of national banks at the begin- 
ning of 1942 than there were as of June 30, 1941, and there are 
16 more branches of state banks. 

However, there are 13 less branches of other banks, so that 
there is a net gain of branches of 10. 

There is a loss in head offices, however, of 16 national banks, 
30 state banks, 5 private banks, and 19 other banks. Thus, we 
have a net loss of banking offices of 60. 


It is interesting for any banker to make computations of this 
sort for his own state or for other states near-by. This is possible 
by the use of the table comparing consolidated statements since 
December 30, 1932 which is published herewith. 


There has been a decline of capital every six months since 
June 30, 1935. There has been an increase in surplus since June 
30, 1939. There has been an increase in deposits since June 30, 
1936. There has been an increase in total resources since Decem- 
ber 30, 1936. 


Government securities owned have a total larger than any 
shown in the table for any year, the banks now holding $25,- 
440,712,000 worth. 

Other securities have gained slightly in the last six months. 


The new Blue Book, of course, gives new figures for all of the 
banks, and gives details of statements as well as lists of officers, 
directors, and correspondent banks. 


In addition to this, there is the usual large amount of other 
information needed in banking transactions. 
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Your Life Insurance in Wartime 


N TIME OF WAR, the security underlying 

your life insurance takes on a new mean- 
ing. More than ever before, security for the 
family is paramount. 


While supporting that security, your life 
insurance dollars, invested in Government 
Bonds, are helping to buy planes, tanks, 
ships, guns, and all the other implements 
of war. Thus your life insurance dollars 
are helping to safeguard American lives 
and liberties. 


At the end of 1941, Metropolitan had a 
total of $1,214,931,424.25 invested in 
United States Government Bonds... about 
22% of the Company’s assets. In addition, 


$104,982,562.49 was invested in Canadian 
Government Bonds. 


In both the United States and Canada, 
life insurance dollars are helping to finance 
your defense housing, transportation facil- 
ities, the production of power, and the in- 
dustries which are pouring out the steel, 
chemicals, oil, food, munitions, and other 
materials needed for the war. Each month 
more and more of your life insurance dol- 
lars are flowing from the channels of peace 
into investments that serve war uses and 
war industries. 


Because of public appreciation of life 
insurance, increased efficiency of our 


agents, and the better national income dur- 
ing 1941, lapses and surrenders were at the- 
lowest rate recorded in the Company’s his- 
tory. 


In fulfilling its obligations to policy. 
holders during 1941, Metropolitan paid or 
credited to policyholders and their benefi- 
ciaries more than $567,900,000. Of this 
amount, more than $383,700,000 was paid 
or credited to living policyholders. 

Metropolitan is a mutual company. Its 
assets are held for the benefit of its policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries. In the mean- 
time, these assets are, as always in the past, 
being used to help meet national needs. 


BUSINESS REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1941 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with each State Insurance Department.) 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Policy Reserves Required by Law . 


This amount, together with future premiums and in- 
terest, is required to assure payment of all future 


policy benefits. 
Dividends to Policyholders . 


Set aside for payment in 1942 to ‘those policyholders 


eligible to receive them. 


$4,909,535,985.79 
U. S. Government 


109,974,302.00  OtherBonds. . 


Canadian Government . 


U. S. State and Municipal . 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 
National Government Securities . 


+ «+ « « « « $1,319,913,986.74 
$1,214,931,424.25 
104,982,562.49 


a-2k caileeee So 2,091,311,142.34 
92,949,983.75 


Canadian Provincial and 


Municipal . 


Funds for Future Payment Under Supplementary 
Contracts 


Policy proceeds from death cloies, matused endow: 
ments and other payments which beneficiaries and 
policyholders have left with the Company to be 
paid out to them in future years. 


Dividends Left with the Company. . 

Amounts of dividends, and interest thessen, left on 
deposit with the Company. 

Policy Claims Currently Outstanding . . 

Amount of claims in process of settlement, end es- 
timated amount of claims that have occurred but 
have not yet been reported to the Company. 

Other Policy Obligations . e 
Including premiums paid in edvence, ete. 
Taxes Due or Accrued . 

Includes estimated amount ‘of ‘taxes payable in in 1942 

on the business of 1941. 
Reserve for Mortgage Loans ° 

To provide against possible depreciation in : value of 

such loans. 


Miscellaneous Liabilities . . 
Other liabilities not included above. 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS ... « 


+ ane 102,808,619.82 
eee 554,581,646.59 
801,409,204.15 
539,561,688.03 


Railroad .. 
Public Utilities ° ° 
Industrial and Miscellaneous a 


Stocks .. 
All but $128, 323. 00 are Preferred or Guarantesd. 


166,485,627.70 


82,191,836.00 


26,574,405.52 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 


Farms . . 
Other Property 


— So 955,324,104.05 
88,382,977.02 

866,941,127.03 
24,247,909.86 


Loans on Policies . . 


Made to policyholders on the security of their poli- 
cies. 


486,834,916.35 


18,218,374.00 Reai Estate 0 i 


Includes Housing Projects, ‘oa coal ‘tate for Con 
pany use. 


407,190,758.93 
12,914,533.00 


152,218,269.31 
11,000,000.00 Premiums . . 
Included in determining ‘Policy Receeves, but not ‘yet 
received. 


92,276,856.92 


21,011,915.49 
interest and Rents Due and Accrued,etc. . . . . 60,785,325.43 


$5,299,963,053.36 TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS $5,648,047,196.07 


SURPLUS FUNDS $348,084,142.71 


The Company holds total assets which exceed the total of its obligations by $348,084,142.71, for the purpose of giving added 
assurance that all benefits to policyholders and beneficiaries will be paid in full as they fall due. This amount is composed of 


Special Surplus Funds . . $7,190,000.00 Unassigned Funds (Surplus) . . $340,894,142.71 
and serves as a cushion against possible unfavorable experience, whether due to economic conditions or unexpected claims. 


NOTE —Assets carried at $256,949,853.57 im the above statement are deposited with various public officials under requirements 
of law or regulatory authority. Canadian business embraced in this statement is reported on basis of par of exchange, 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board (A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Leroy A. LINCOLN, President 
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We're Always Looking For Ideas 


—And We Often Find Them 


The importance of an open mind is more apparent these days, 
when systems must be simplified to keep the work flowing in spite 
of increased personnel turnover and increased account activity. 


N ADDITION to getting many 

I practical operating ideas from 
the pages of Bankers Monthly, 

we have learned that employees, 
examiners, customers, and salesmen 
can often suggest improvements in 
bank technique. 

Some years ago, we hired a 
new employee fresh from business 
college. We started him writing re- 
mittances, as he told us he had 
worked on them in school. For sev- 
eral weeks, he handled checks with- 
out anyone looking over his work. 

1, One night, the cashier glanced 
at one of his sheets and found the 
checks listed in the following caba- 
listic manner: $5.00 72-1024 John 
Doe—Richard Roe.” He was horri- 
fied—what if the checks were lost? 

“Jim,” he asked, “how would we 
know what bank any check is drawn 
on—this one, for example?” 

The new boy glanced at the sheet, 
and said: “Why, that’s easy—72 is 
Iowa and 1024 is Blank National 
Bank at Jonesville.” 

That was the start of our using 
the numerical system of transit 
numbers. It took only a few minutes 
for the cashier to see the advan- 
tages of this time-saving system. 
We had, of course, heard of this 
method, but had given it scant con- 
sideration. 


By C. W. FISHBAUGH 


Asst. Cashier, Security Trust and Savings Bank, 
Shenandoah, Iowa 


Thank 


You! 


We take this opportunity to express our 
sincere appreciation of the business you 
have entrusted to us. We shall endeavor 
to merit your patronage at all times by ex- 
tending a cordial, willing, helpful service 
bocked by ample resources and strength 


Again we thank you and 
earnestly say — 


“COME OFTEN” 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


SEE THAT ALL CHECKS AND DRAFTS ARE ENDORSED 


—————_—_———— 


Checks and Drafts on Other Banks Taken at Risk of Depositer 


Eventually, we would have stum- 
bled onto its advantages, but this 
young lad saved us several years 
of fumbling around. That is, he 
saved us time because we had a 
cashier who was willing to absorb 
a new idea. 


The absorbing of new ideas and 
the willingness to try them is one 
of the most valuable traits in any 
worker. New ideas are everywhere 
and can be suggested by anyone, 
but it takes a ready and capable 
mind to accept them. 


A successful business executive 
of one of our largest corporations 
reasons this way: “If we have been 
doing anything the same way for 
10 years, there is probably a better 
way to do it, by now.” He is con- 
stantly looking for new ideas. Is it 
any wonder his firm makes prog- 
ress? 


At no time in history has his 
axiom carried so much truth as 
now. In war, methods of 1917 have 
been replaced by those of 1942. A 
war of placements has changed to 
a war of movement. 


In manufacturing, new synthetic 
materials are replacing many of our 
old, “established” products. In busi- 
ness, blitz ideas are speeding pro- 
duction. 


Nine Suggestions Which Were Followed By The Bank With Profit 


1. A new employee discov- 
ered that transit numbers are 
easier to use on cash letters than 
the name of the bank and its 
location. 


2. A bookkeeper suggested 
adding spaces to savings de- 
posit slips in which to enter the 
new balance and the type of ac- 
count. 


3. An examiner suggested that 
all accounts of treasurers of 
public institutions be grouped 
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under 
funds.” 


4. A bookkeeper suggested 
that church accounts be grouped 
under C”; farm organizations un- 
der “F’; and school funds under 
“S" irrespective of the treasurer's 
name. 

5. A customer suggested that 
a space be used on drafts on 
which to write the remitter’s 
name. 


6. A salesman suggested that 


one heading, “public 


the back of the duplicate deposit 
ticket be used for a message to 
the customer. 


7. The color of statement 
sheets was changed at the sug- 
gestion of a salesman. 

8. A bookkeeper suggested 
putting the Mc’s before the M's 
and the books were more evenly 
divided. 


9. A mail order supply house 
suggested a _ service charge 
clause for signature cards. 
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And in bank operation we are 
using faster, more flexible book- 
keeping machines, photographic 
equipment, and speedier pin dis- 
pensers. 

Most of our new ideas and time 
savers have been the result of em- 
ployee initiative. The daily worker 
comes in closer contact with our 
problems and is more ready to make 
a change. But ideas are not limited 
to employees. We have adopted 
methods suggested by customers, 
bank examiners, salesmen, and 
mail order advertisements., 


2. A few years ago, we ordered 
new savings deposit tickets. In the 
lower left hand corner we added: 
“New Balance.” When a teller made 
an entry in the bank book, he listed 
the new balance in this space. When 
the account was posted, the poster 
compared his new ledger balance 
with that one shown by the teller. 
We were able to catch quite a num- 
ber of mistakes in addition, in this 
manner. 


If one space was a good idea, why 
not several? The posting clerk said 
that the tellers often failed to desig- 
nate when the account was new or 
reopened. This either necessitated 
the poster checking through the 
closed sheets, or trying to have the 
teller remember. He _ suggested, 
therefore, that we also add: “New, 
Reopened, and Signature Card,” to 
the spaces. We followed his idea. 


Now the teller need check only 
the proper space. There is no excuse 
for him failing to designate the 
account. This has speeded up our 
posting and the signature card 
check helped in our signature card 
file. 


We found the “new balance” 
space so successful on our tickets, 
one of the tellers suggested that it 
be placed on the withdrawal slips 
also. 


We hadn’t exactly considered 
this before, but it was elementary. 
More mistakes are made in sub- 
tracting than in addition. So, we 
added “new balance” to our sav- 
ings checks. Simple, but it took a 
clever, wide-awake teller to think 
of this. 


3, Bank examiners have many 
valuable ideas. They check hun- 
dreds of banks and are quick to 
notice when one has developed or 
improved a system. They are willing 
to pass these ideas on, not as re- 
quests, but merely as suggestions. 

As a specific example: We have 
always had a large number of pub- 
lic fund accounts, and they were 
filed somewhat at random. 
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1863 


1942 


Correspondent Bank 
Service 





Through the divisional organization 

of this bank, the business of banks 
and bankers is concentrated in 
Division F. This affords to corre- 
spondents the prompt and personal 
attention of officers who, through 
years of experience and broad con- 
tacts in all parts of the country, 
render efficiently the many services 
required by bankers. 


Executive officers coordinate the 
divisional organization with all other 
departments of the bank, rounding 


out a complete financial service. 


Banks are invited to use our com- 
prehensive facilities to the full ex- 
tent of their needs. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


One year John Doe was treasurer, 
and the next year it was Jake 
Wilson. But we continued to file 
under the D’s. It was easier—and 
besides, next year’s treasurer might 
be John Doakes! When the exam- 
iner would ask for the public fund 
sheets, it required the officer in 
charge of these accounts to locate 
all of them. I shudder to think of 
how we would have located them 
if he had been on vacation. 

One examiner remarked that so- 
and-so bank had a quick method. 
They just grouped them all under 


the heading “public funds,” and 
filed under the letter P. Our officer 
grasped this idea and, before the 
examiners had left, these sheets 
were all grouped under “public 
funds.” 

4, One bookkeeper, not to be 
outdone, carried this idea further, 
and suggested that we group 
churches, clubs, farm organizations, 
and school funds under these re- 
spective headings. We followed this 
suggestion, and can now locate any 
treasurer account as quickly as any 
personal account—all because an 
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examiner chanced to make a help- 
ful remark and our officer was quick 
enough to notice the advantages of 
his suggestion. 


5. We received a valuable idea 
from a customer. We have always 
used the old type draft that left 
out one of the most important items 
—the name of the remitter. A cus- 
tomer remarked that, if we had a 
“from” printed on the draft, it 
would help. We agreed that this was 
a good idea. 

Our drafts are furnished by a 
correspondent bank. We wrote and 
asked if “from” could be placed in 
the upper left hand corner in line 


with the date line. They advised 
that this could easily be added. 
Money orders have always had this 
information and that was one rea- 
son why many folks were using 
them in place of drafts. We adver- 
tised this new feature, and we have 
had good results. 

A side light of this idea was the 
value to our collection department. 
When remitting for a collection, it 
is now possible to list the collection 
number and the name of the collec- 
tion. In many cases, this has elimi- 
nated the use of our regular remit- 
tance form. 


6, Salesmen have new ideas and 


Your banking needs receive 
A-1-A Priority Rating with us. 


Whether it be credit information, 


advice concerning your port- 


folio, collection service, or the 


solution of a difficult transit 


problem, there are neither 


bottle-necks nor choke points in 


our organization and operation. 


Experience and facilities are the 


“commodities” which we offer 


you and in which there is no 


shortage here. 


-o- KHE... 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$46,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


are glad to pass them along. In fact, 
every salesman should be given a 
chance to explain his goods. You 
may think he has nothing new to 
offer, but there is a chance that he 
has. 

We have used thousands of dupli- 
cate deposit tickets, but never con- 
sidered the blank space on the back 
of the ticket. Then too, we had 
always marked “Thank you” on the 
ticket when we initialed the deposit. 
However, we had never connected 
these two—until a salesman sug- 
gested that we use the back of the 
ticket and print a “Thank you” mes- 
sage on it. 


We followed his suggestion and 
have received much favorable com- 
ment—not entirely because we were 
saying thank you, that was not new 
—because we were trying some- 
thing new that showed we were 
thinking. 


7, At present, we are using an- 
other suggestion from a salesman. 
We have changed from our yellow 
statement sheets to eye-ease paper. 
We were slow in seeing the advan- 
tages of this new paper, but we 
like it now. 


We were using yellow sheets, not 
because they were better than the 
light blue or light pink or any 
other color, but because we had 
always used them. Then the sales- 
man showed us statistics proving 
that the glare from yellow sheets 
was 40%, while eye-ease paper has 
only 2%. There was no use fighting 
statistics, and, after all, we had no 
personal preference for the time- 
honored yellow color, so we decided 
the new paper was worth a trial. 
Now we know the salesman was 
right. 


8. We had been using four 
ledgers, but they were getting badly 
overcrowded and we wished to add 
a fifth. Divide as we would, how- 
ever, the letters would not come 
out complete to each ledger, and we 
did not wish to split any ledger in 
the middle of a letter. The trouble 
seemed to be in the third and 
fourth ledgers. 

One of the girl bookkeepers 
solved our dilemma. She casually 
remarked: “If the Mc’s came before 
the M’s instead of after them, that 
would allow the smaller group of 
Mc’s to replace the larger group of 
M’s in the third ledger and that 
would just about make the ledgers 
equal.” 

In our particular case, it made 
little difference whether the Mc’s 
were first or last. Yet this simple 
suggestion allowed us to group our 
five ledgers in rather equal propor- 
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tions. Our bookkeeper was taking 
the initiative, and was not afraid 
to suggest something new. 

9, We had always thought we 
had a rather complete signature 
card. It allowed for the regular 
ABA signature card clause, “joint 
account payable to survivor,” and 
“joint account with two signatures.” 

When looking through a number 
of forms received from a mail order 
house, we noticed that their signa- 
ture card had an added clause the 
service charge clause. If a check 
were turned down for insufficient 
funds, and the shortage was caused 
by service charges, just where 
would the bank stand? 

We had often wondered about 
this and welcomed a chance to add 
this clause to our card: “It is 
further agreed that this bank is 
authorized to charge this account 
with a service charge, in accord- 
ance with its rules.” Just an extra 
precaution—not a big thing at all 
—but certainly worth the trouble 
because it might sometime be very 
helpful. 

This search for new and better 
methods goes on every day. These 
are only a few that are in use in 
our bank, and there are hundreds 
of others in other banks over the 
country—and we’re always willing 
to try them. 


Can Banks Compete 
With Industry In 
Employee Compensation? 


(Continued from page 154) 


plan. It announced that its initial 
distribution for January, 1942, 
amounted to 11% increase in the 
individual salaries of all employees 
receiving $250 or less a month. Em- 
ployees receiving higher salaries do 
not share in the plan until after the 
lower salaried personnel received 
12%. 

13. An Illinois bank explained 
its personnel policy by stating that 
everyone is given to understand 
that he has the privilege of talking 
with the department head or per- 
sonnel manager at any time, about 
any personal problems, including 
his income. 

It appears that the executives of 
this institution have been sufficient- 
ly sympathetic in their conversa- 
tions with these employees to 
maintain a high type of loyalty and 
keep down the turnover. 


In a recent case, the bookkeeper 
asked if he had not progressed far 
enough to be allowed to be a teller. 
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Helping 


to “Keep 
Them Rolling” 


R years the Chicago area has 
been one of the leading oil refining 
centers in America. Its location is 
central and strategic—with pipe lines 
from producing fields, and a network 
of rail and water transport through- 
out the Middle West. 


Now, more than ever, the nation 


depends on lubricants, oil, gasoline, 
and other petroleum products. 

Whatever the needs, the Chicago 
area is helping to meet them. And the 
Continental [Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company takes this means 
of recognizing the achievements of 
another basic industry. 


Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company 


OF CHICAGO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


The personnel officer agreed that 
he was an efficient bookkeeper, but 
wondered why he wanted to be a 
teller. 

“T just want to be a teller and 
meet the public,” the employee ex- 
plained. 

“O. K.,” said the personnel man- 
ager, “you shall be a teller, and 
you shall have the opportunity to 
meet the public, and I sincerely 
hope that you do a good job of it.” 

This was not a matter of in- 
creased salary, but rather a matter 
of doing the kind of work which 


the employee thought he would like 
best to do. 

In another case in this same bank, 
the manager discovered that a cer- 
tain young lady was accomplishing 
an astonishing amount of work each 
day. She turned out more than was 
expected of her, and she had almost 
no errors. 

The personnel manager called her 
in, and kindly referred to the splen- 
did record she was making and 
asked her if she could explain the 
reason for it. 

“Well,” she admitted, “I am 
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planning on getting married, and 
I was afraid that if I didn’t make 
myself so useful that you couldn’t 
get along without me, that you 
might discharge me after you find 
out I’m married. I want to keep on 
working, so I determined to do such 
a good job for you that you would 
not let me go.” 

This young lady kept her job, and 
furthermore, she kept up her good 
record. She found so much pleasure 
in accomplishing more than usual 
that she kept up her efforts, and 
soon discovered that it was not such 


an effort after all. 

The personnel manager in this 
bank takes frequent opportunity to 
talk with employees in order to 
learn more about their outside ac- 
tivities and their ambitions. 

Because this is done sympathet- 
ically and intelligently, a feeling 
has developed among employees 
that this bank is a good place to 
stay. Some of them have, therefore, 
turned down more lucrative work. 

14. Some banks now maintain 
a perpetual training program; that 
is, new people are brought into the 


(y JECHANIZATION 
Mae as 


bank to train for the more simple 
types of work. By carrying on this 
kind of a plan consistently, the 
bank which had the 33.6% turn- 
over, and which, at the same time, 
raised wages of older employees, 
has been able to maintain its pres- 
ent total salary role at about the 
same amount, because of the larger 
number of smaller salaries to new 
employees. 

It is difficult to get trained em- 
ployees from other banks. As a 
matter of fact, most institutions do 
not like to compete against other 
banks for their help. 

Also, there is great benefit in 
training the young people in the 
atmosphere in which they will 
work. 

There is no doubt about it—we 
are going to have to wrestle with 
the competitive problem in person- 
nel for some time to come. Industry 
is going to be the most serious com- 
petitor, and wages are going to be 
the outstanding incentive. 

It does not necessarily follow 
that a bank will be forced to raise 
its wage scale to the standard of 
industry. Other incentives which 


mak money for att! 


Efficiency in farm operation has a very definite 
bearing upon the success of America’s Defense 
Program. In the production of more food and 
fibre on the farm, every saving in time and 
labor has new economic importance. Hence the 
growing need for more or better machinery on 
more farms — modern tractors and machines 
like Minneapolis-Moline, that have the precis- 
ion, the versatility, the power to meet above-nor- 
mal demands. Thousands of deserving farmers 
need additional MM Machinery but some need 
the “credit” assistance of the MM Dealer and 
local banker. Cooperation in this direction will 
react not only in more food and fibre for 
Defense, but in more dollars for farmer, MM 
Dealer, banker, and the community at large. It's 
everybody's turn to work for the common good. 
It will also be good business to see to it that 
your customers who do not need new ma- 
chinery this year, keep their MM Machines in 
good repair, and order needed parts early. 


BRANCHES NEAR EVERYWHERE 
Invest in Defense Savings Bonds and Stamps 


“Keep ‘em Flying! 


will interest employees may be dis- 
covered, and when they are dis- 
covered, their use may make it pos- 
sible for the bank to maintain its 
required corps of workers without 
too much expensive turnover. 


Distribution And 
Bookkeeping Combined 
And Modernized 


(Continued from page 161) 


checks are taken out of this com- 
partment and taken to another 
machine which is using chart No. 3 
which has compartments assigned 
to each of the branches according 
to the numbers 2 to 34. 


The items are then taken out of 
the compartment labeled “Branches 
35-60” on the No. 1 chart, to an- 
other machine which uses Chart 
No. 4, and distributes to the 
branches numbered 35 to 60. 

These branch checks and main 
office checks to bookkeepers, there- 
fore, go through the proof machines 
twice, but there is still a great sav- 
ing resulting from the use of this 
automatic distribution. 

After our new employee has been 
working with these charts for a 
short time, the distribution is 
memorized, and the cards are no 
longer placed over the compart- 
ment selector keyboard. 


Each of the proof machines is 
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assigned a number, and this num- 
ber is shown on each tape that is 
printed by that machine. The num- 
ber is also placed in a conspicuous 
place on the machine. Therefore, it 
is easy to trace back any item to its 
source. 

Eighteen of these proof machines 
are used, and while each machine 
is in operation only about eight 
hours or less a day, there are two 
shifts of workers to make it possible 
to keep an even flow of items day 
and night. This is necessary to give 
our correspondent banks prompt 
service on clearings. , 

One of the outstanding features 
of this proof machine is that it en- 
ables one operator, even a beginner, 
to perform eight operations at one 
time. 

The operations are the following: 

1. Deposits are proved. 

2. Checks are endorsed. 

3. Items are listed according to 
distribution. 

4. Items are sorted 24 ways. 

5. A control is created. 

6. Errors of depositors are dis- 
covered. 

7. Each check is endorsed and 
marked with a batch number. 

8. The number of checks is auto- 
matically counted. 


Unit Bookkeepers’ Desks 


Save Space 


The unit desks we use for our 
books occupy a very small space. 
Yet, they supply all of the facilities 
that are needed by these book- 
keepers. 


We use the single posting plan 
which avoids the lost motion which 
accompanies the old-fashioned dual 
“dribble posting.” Instead of a 
bookkeeper pulling out a ledger 
sheet two, three, or four times a 
day to post a few items, he handles 
that ledger sheet only once—for 
each posting, after all items are in. 
In other words, we use single post- 
ing, photographing the statement 
sheet at the end of the month, keep- 
ing the film as our record, and giv- 
ing the statement sheet to the de- 
positor as his statement. 

By adopting the Unit Posting 
Plan, we did not sacrifice any of the 
safety features afforded by the Dual 
Posting Plan. The posting to the 
correct account is proved by run- 
ning the old balances of the affected 
accounts by the sight-paying oper- 
ation, thereby establishing a pre- 
determined total to which the ma- 
chine poster must balance. The 
Central Proof clerk establishes a 
total of the debits and credits to 
which the bookkeeper must balance. 
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More Food 
than ever before 


e+ is the goal of American agriculture 
in 1942. It is the all-important contribu- 
tion of farmers and stockmen to winning 
the war. As compared with last year it 
means, for example, 8'/2 billion pounds 
more milk — 472 million dozen more eggs 
—10'/2 million more hogs for slaughter — 
3 million more acres of peanuts for oil. 


Such substantial increases in agricultural 
production require financing for which 
city dollars will be mobilized in large 
amounts. Local lending institutions make 
those dollars available to individual 
farmers whose notes are discounted by 
the Federal intermediate credit banks. By 
purchasing the debentures of these banks, 
investors place their funds profitably and 
patriotically on the wartime farm front. 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
BALTIMORE, MD. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. HOUSTON, TEX. 
OMAHA, NEB. BERKELEY, CAL. 
WICHITA, KAN. SPOKANE, WASH. 


Further information regarding the Debentures may be obtained from 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 


3) Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Since the sight payer does not 
machine post the same ledger, the 
handling of the items and affected 
accounts are handled by two per- 
sons. This gives the same check as 
we had in dual posting. The results, 
however, are obtained in much less 
time. 

The shifting of workers from one 
job to another is almost a continu- 
ous routine. By the time a worker 
has finished one job, the next one 
is ready for him. While this rear- 
rangement of handling checks and 
the installation of new equipment 


has worked satisfactorily for us, we 
are not complacent in the feeling 
that we have a perfect system. We 
are watching every detail, hoping 
to discover other ways of eliminat- 
ing unnecessary operations and lost 
motions. 

We know that this attitude must 
be held by operating executives 
perpetually. Conditions are always 
changing and there are always pos- 
sibly better techniques, and the only 
way we can find them is to keep 
our minds continually alert to in- 
crease efficiency. 
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PUBLIC 
NATIONAL 


BANK 
AND 
TRUST COMPANY - 
OF NEW YORK 


Service — Maintaining an 
intimate, personalized corre- 
spondent bank service. 


Experience— Officials with 
| years of service in this field, 
| assuring a knowledge of re- 
quirements and valuable as- 
sistance. 


Peliey — To cooperate with 
out-of-town banks rather than 
compete for business which is 


rightfully theirs. 


Resources over $175,000,000 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


MEMBER 
YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
% DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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ets: 


Go Visiting 

If you visit the workrooms of a 
dozen other banks, you are almost 
sure to get a dozen useful ideas 


for improving your own equip- 
ment and routine. 


Purchasing officers are justified 
in going to bankers conventions 
where exhibits of equipment and 
forms are made. Even one idea put 
to use from such a trip justifies the 
expense. 
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New Clearing Charges Help 
The Sale of Bank Money Orders 


Since the Federal Reserve Banks now charge a fee for 
clearing every postal money order, local bankers 
may find it much easier—and certainly more profit- 
able—to sell bank money orders to customers. 


HE Federal Reserve Banks re- 

cently announced to all mem- 

bers that fees are to be charged 
in the future for the clearing of 
postal money orders. 

Heretofore, postal money orders 
have been accepted at all banks at 
par, and they have been sent on to 
correspondent banks in cities for 
clearing. The correspondent banks, 
in turn, have sent them to the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, and the Federal 
Reserve banks have cleared them 
at par. 

But now, fees are to be charged. 

Each postal money order is to 
have a clearance fee attached to it, 
equal to the original fee paid for 
the purchase of the order. A money 


order which costs 12 cents to buy at 
the local post office, will cost 12 
cents to cash at the post office on 
which it is drawn. 

One exception to this rule is: A 
money order cleared in the city on 
which it is drawn, and in which 
there is located a Federal Reserve 
Bank will be cleared at par. 

City correspondents have already 
started to charge back these clear- 
ance fees to the bank from which 
they receive the money orders. This 
entails extra work and extra ex- 
pense, not only to the local bank 
but also to the correspondent bank 
in the city, and these fees, of course, 
will have to be passed on to the 
customers. 


Every money order purchased must also be cashed. 
Therein lies the bank's opportunity for new profits. 
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In other words, local banks will 
have to charge the customer as 
much for accepting a post office 
money order for deposit or for cash 
as the money order cost in the first 
place. 

As a matter of fact, even that 
will not pay the expense, because 
there will be the work of paying 
the city correspondent for the clear- 
ance; the city correspondent will 
have the cost of sending a state- 
ment of fees, and there will be 
additional confusion, additional 
work, and additional expense all 
along the line. : 

In short, it will become necessary 
to discourage the use of postal 
money orders, and to offer in their 
place, bank money orders. 

Many banks have already found 
it profitable to sell bank money or- 
ders. They are, of course, quite 
similar to bank drafts, but the use 
of the name “money order” enables 
customers who have not used bank 
services for the transfer of funds to 
understand better what they are. 

Many banks charge a flat fee of 
10 cents to customers for bank 
money orders, others charge a scale 
of fees similar to those used by the 
post office. 

Even with this scale it will now 
cost less to use a bank money order 
than a postal money order, because 
there will be no clearance fee on a 
bank money order. 

It will occur to many officers that 
the thing to do is to advertise bank 
money orders and to advertise that 
there is only one fee to be paid. 

The clearance of money orders 
will be much more simple, because 
they will go with the checks and 
they are handled just like checks 
in transit departments. 

City banks will not then be re- 
quired to make out advices of tran- 
sit charges. Other banks will not 
be required to sign checks for these 
charges, and customers will not 
have to pay the additional fee. 

In advertising money orders, the 
appeal to the customer should be 
the lower cost and the simpler 
transaction. Perhaps it should be 
emphasized that a bank money or- 
der is good anywhere and will be 
accepted by any bank just as readily 
as any other bill of exchange. 

Several check printers have per- 
fected bank money order forms, and 
have them ready for prompt de- 
livery. The forms, of course, are 
not expensive and are so designed 
as to make customers realize that 
they are to be purchased for a fee, 
and that anyone, bank customer or 
hot, may use them. 


Those bankers who have already 
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more important to you than ever before 


- 


CALIFORNIA is a most important state with 


tremendous defense contracts and war orders— 


many of which are financed by Bank of America. 


From every part of the Union flow vital neces- 


sary materials. Now, more than ever before, 


your bank needs representation in this state. 


A correspondent relationship with Bank of 


America places you in effective touch with Cali- 


fornia’s vital defense industries through 495 


branches in 307 cities and towns of the state. 


x *« * * * x* *& kk Kk «O* 
Bank of America 


NATIONAL 2RYSTAS2 ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER . . . FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM — FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Complete Banking Facilities in Each of 495 Branches in 307 California Communities 
Commercial - Savings - Trust - Safe Deposit 
Main offices in two reserve cities of California . . . San Francisco - Los Angeles 


“Serves you best in the West’’ 


Blue and gold BANK of AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES are 
available through authorized banks and agencies everywhere. 
Carry them when you travel. 


promoted bank money orders have 
discovered that new customers are 
brought to the bank by their sale. 
After a customer has developed the 
habit of coming into the bank for 
money orders, he gradually begins 
to feel “fat home” there, finds that 
it is a friendly, helpful place, and 
ends up by discovering one or more 
of its other services that would be 
beneficial to him. 


The cashier of a Florida bank 
makes it a point to inform every- 


one in the bank about the values of 
every new piece of equipment pur- 
chased. Thus everyone makes full 
use of it and efficiency is increased. 


Property Insurance vs 
Liability Insurance 


Of the two, it is better for the 
borrower to have too little property 
insurance, rather than too little 
liability insurance, for the prospec- 
tive losses from public liability are 
far greater. 
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We Help Both Dealers And Farmers To Improve Operations 


This bank has greatly improved its business relations with both dealers and 
farmers by taking an active interest in the business problems of both. One dealer 
increased his profits over $14,000 in one year by following the bank’s advice. 


E BELIEVE in working with 

the local dealers who sell to 

farmers, but we think that 
one of the most important func- 
tions of the bank is to help the 
dealer operate his business in the 
right way. 

To succeed, a dealer must know 
his costs. Unless he is an account- 
ant, or has a supervised system 
installed, he should be encouraged 
to employ a competent bookkeeper. 
If the owner of the business doesn’t 
know his costs a banker can’t well 
put his money into his credit sales. 
An accountant will more than pay 
for himself by pointing out items 
that are causing losses. 

We have insisted many times that 
accountants be employed, and the 
businesses have not only paid for 
the accountant but have gone far 
beyond that by making additional 


By WILLIAM KINNAMON 


Cashier, Hunterdon County National Bank, 
Flemington, New Jersey 


profits. One in particular has gone 
from the red to $14,000 in the black 
in a single year. 

We say to our dealers: “Concen- 
trate on the best customers. There 
are too many good ones to justify 
wasting time on the poor ones. 
While you’re making half a dozen 
trips to collect for a bad sale made, 
there are just six trips wasted that 
could have been used on new sales 
or rendering better service to a 
good customer.” 

We once had two dealers in iden- 
tical lines, both having a generous 
supply of good and poor customers, 
and both requiring much credit. 
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gs AY DOWN SOUTH,” though 
still a land of cotton, is now also 
a land of diversified agriculture and, in- 
creasingly, one of diversified industry. 
With exceptional gulf and river 
transportation, rich mineral and forest 
resources, cheap fuel, advantages of 
native labor, equable climate, cheaper 
construction and lower living costs, 
recent acceleration of industrial activity 
in this section promises important fur- 
ther development. 
Lacking large financial reserves of 
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‘PROVIDING INVESTMENT (CAPITAL 


The East South (entral States 


Seventh of a Series of excerpts from our brochure, ‘‘Providing Nationwide Investment 
Capital... 1903-1941,’ a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


CHICAGO, 201 S. LA SALLE STREET - NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET - AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


their own, these States, like other de- 
veloping areas, have turned in part to 
investment organizations such as our 
own for assistance in financing their 
growing requirements — both corpo- 
rate and municipal. 
= = = 

In the course of its nationwide activi- 
ties, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. has par- 
ticipated as an original underwriter in 
about 100 bond issues, totaling over 
$250,000,000 of corporations and munic- 
ipalities in the East South Central States. 
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Both were too anxious to sell, so we 
called them in, separately, and told 
them that they must employ ac- 
countants, or we would have to 
restrict our credit to them. 

One fellow took our advice. The 
other did not. The one who did is 
going ahead and making generous 
profits and is taking more and more 
of the other fellow’s good custom- 
ers. The other fellow is no longer 
with us, the grade of his paper be- 
ing so poor that we did not care to 
finance it. He is constantly in and 
out of one collection suit after an- 
other while the first dealer is using 
his time to get the other dealer’s few 
remaining good customers. 

It is not the amount of sales made 
each year that determines the profit, 
but the quality of sales. For ex- 
ample, I had a customer who sold 
$40,000 worth of goods in one year 
with $15,000 of receivables. In his 


Eight Points In This 
Helpful Program 


1. The bank advises dealers 
to employ accountants and this 
has resulted in changing dealer 
losses into profits. 


2. Dealers are advised to con- 
centrate their efforts on the best 
customers and to not waste time 
on those whose credit is question- 
able. 


3. The bank tells dealers: “It 
is not the amount of sales but the 
quality of sales which deter- 
mines your profits.” 


4. It urges dealers to be ambi- 
tious to increase good sales— 
not merely to increase total sales. 


5. Dealers are urged to bring 
credit customers to the bank. 


6. This bank lends money to 
farmers without the dealer’s en- 
dorsement. 


7. It finances feed and equip 
ment from autos to harvesters. 


8. Its officers visit farmers 
and “sell” them credit. 
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line of business, his receivables 
were already over-extended. The 
next year, he boasted that he had 
increased his sales 25% to $52,000; 
but his receivables were $25,000 
and about $10,000 of those were 
second rate, to say the least. 

We often ask our dealers, when 
we turn down a loan they have of- 
fered us: “If a farmer can’t pay the 
bank, what kind of a miracle is go- 
ing to make it possible for him to 
pay you? The first thing to do when 
a customer wants credit is to ask 
him if he couldn’t get the money 
from his own bank. If he can’t get 
the money at his bank, bring him to 
your bank or better still, bring him 
here in the first place.” 

We prefer to lend the money 
direct to the farmer, because we 
believe that we should not take a 
note from a dealer made by a farm- 
er to whom we would not lend 
direct. We take farmer and wife 
alone without endorsers. 

Our bank has a real service to 
sell. We finance feed and every- 
thing from autos to harvesters. We 
believe that the bank is the natural 
place to finance. 

The Agricultural Committee of 
our state bankers association re- 
cently reported: 

1. Farmers are paying an exces- 
sive cost for credit from sources 
other than banks and that banks 
can fill an economic need by sup- 
plying farmers directly with credit 
in order that they may purchase for 
cash resulting in a sound economy 
for the farmer and a satisfactory 
business relationship for the bank 
and dealer. 


2. Bankers must make a thorough 
study of-the credit needs of their 
potential farmer customers. From 
such a study, the banker should 
endeavor to devise sound methods 
of furnishing the farmer with credit 
which would be mutually satisfac- 
tory to the farmer, to the banker, 
and to the supervising authorities. 


3. Bankers can no longer sit at 
their desks hoping that business 
will come to them, but must go into 
the field actually selling sound 
credit to potential farmer customers. 

4. County agents can be of tre- 
mendous assistance to banks and 
to farmers in suggesting to farmers 
in need of credit that they call upon 
banks and make application for 
credit. 

5. County agents can be of assist- 
ance to banks in explaining to 
farmers, when the question is 
raised, the necessity of making a 
credit statement to banks when ap- 
plying for loans, for the farmers 
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LET'S FIGHT THIS OUT, 
TOGETHER! 
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Uncte SAM calls for all-out production of meat, milk and eggs to 
feed the armies of the United Nations. For if our boys are to “bring 


home the bacon, 


it’s a cinch we've got to put it in their mess kits first. 


If they're to win the war of bullets abroad, we must first win the war 


of pullets at home. 


This is a call for every patriotic farmer, feed dealer and banker. 
Whether it’s financing, servicing, or feeding, we've all got a mighty 


big job to do. 


Many feeding projects in your community cannot be started, stepped- 
up, or maintained without the financial aid that only your bank can 
give. And many of these same projects cannot be made to yield the 
greatest return either in vitally-needed food or justifiable profit to 
the producer and banker without the helpful service of a trained 


Purina Feeding Advisor. 


Why not team up with your Purina Merchant, and together, offer 
your services as effective allies to the farmer in today’s Battle of Pro- 


duction. 


You'll find the Purina Merchant well posted on just where 


your bank can serve and profit the most. 


PURINA MILLS - Checkerboard Square - St. Louis, Mo. 


frequently complain of this neces- 
sity. 

6. Banks, in order to overcome 
a general prejudice in the minds of 
many potential farmer borrowers, 
should enter into some worthwhile 
project in the county in conjunction 
with the county agent. 

7. The business of farming is be- 
coming more of a science and banks, 
in extending credit to farmers, 
should consider seriously the em- 
ploying of an individual having 
agricultural training not only to 
supervise credits but to advise 


"a a 8 


clients to whom credit has been ex- 
tended. 


8. It is recognized that there is 
an advantage to the banker to have 
an endorser; on the other hand, the 
individual would prefer to pay a 
higher rate, giving security in the 
nature of a chattel mortgage or a 
conditional bill of sale on an amor- 
tizing basis. This can usually be 
worked out to the satisfaction of the 
banker and is usually more desir- 
able from the point of view of the 
borrower in not having to obtain an 
endorser. 
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Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK 


USE the coupon below—it’s easier than a letter —to get 
Miss Manning’s specialized help on any purchasing problem. 


1 Accounting Machines 

2 Accrual Accounting and Audit 
Control 

3 Adding Machines 

a — Machine Rolls and 


aper 

5 Addressing Machines 

6 Addressing Machine 
Stencils, etc. 

7 Adhesives 

8 Advertising Specialties 

9 Air Conditioning Equipment 

10 Alarms, Bank Vault 

11 Architects and Builders 

12 Autographic Registers 

13 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
and Alarm Systems 

14 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 

15 Bank Building Fixtures 

16 Bank Directories 

17 Bankers’ Note Cases 

18 Banking by Mail Envelopes 

19 Banking Textbooks 

20 Binders, Bookkeeping and 

edger 

21 Binders, Check 

22 Binders, Storage 

23 Blank Books 

24 Blotters, Advertising 

25 Bookkeeping Equipment 

26 Brief Covers 

27 Bronze and Brass Signs 

28 Burglar Alarms 

29 Cabinets, Steel 

30 Calculating Machine Desks 

31 Calculating Machines 

32 Calendars 

33 Carbonized Checks and Forms 

34 — Paper and Inked Rib- 

8 


Plates, 


35 Casters, Gliders, Furniture Leg 
Cups 

36 Central Files 

37 Chairs, Posture 

38 Chair Pads and Cushions 

39 Changeable Signs 

40 Check Book Covers 

41 Check Cancelling Perforators 

42 Check Certifiers 

43 Check Endorsers 

44 Check Files 

45 Check Protectors 

46 Checks 

47 Check Signers 

48 Check Sorting Trays 

49 Check Sorters 

50 Christmas Savings 

51 Clips, Paper 

52 Coat and Hat Racks 

53 Coin Bags 

54 Coin Boxes 

55 Coin Cards 

56 Coin Changers 

57 Coin Clocks 

58 Coin Counting Machines 


58 Coin Counting and Packaging 
Machines 

60 Coin Envelopes 

61 Coin Sorting and Counting 
Machines 


62 Coin and Currency Trays 

63 Coin Wrappers 

64 Copyholders 

65 Counter Cash Protectors 

66 Coupon Books 

67 Coupon Envelopes 

68 Currency Boxes 

69 Currency Envelopes 

70 Currency Straps 

71 Daters, Metal and Rubber 

72 Dating Machines and Stamps 

73 Daylight Hold-Up Protective 

quipment 

74 Depositories 

75 Deposit Ticket Files 

76 Desk Fountain Pens 

77 Desk Organizers 

78 Desk and Typewriter Pads 

79 Dictating Machines 

80 Dip Pen Desk Sets 

81 Duplicators 

82 Duplicating Machine Supplies 

83 Electric Signs 

84 Envelopes 

85 Envelope Sealers 

86 Erasers 

87 Expanding Envelopes _ 

88 File Boxes 

89 File Fasteners 

90 File Folders 

91 File Signals 

92 Filing Cabinets 

93 Filing Systems 

94 Fire Alarm Systems 

95 Forms 

96 Forms, Continuous 

97 Forms, One-Time-Carbon 

98 Fountain Pens 

99 Furniture 

100 Glass Signs 

101 Globes 

102 Gummed Tape 

103 Index Tabs 

104 Ink 

105 Inks, Duplicating Machine 

106 Ink In Powdered Form 

107 Interest Calculators 

108 Interest Computing Machines 

109 Inter-Office Communicating 
Systems 

110 Lamps, Desk 

111 Lamps, Adding, Posting Ma- 
chine 


112 Lamps, Filing 

113 Lamps, Fluorescent 

114 Lamps, Stenographers 

115 Lamps, Teller and Counter 
116 Letter Trays 

117 Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 


118 Loose Leaf Binders 

119 Machine Bookkeeping Forms 

120 Maps 

121 Mats 

122 Money Orders 

123 Night Depositories 

124 Night Depository Bags 

125 Numbering Machines 

126 Paper 

127 Paper Fasteners 

128 Pass Books 

129 Pay Roll Envelopes 

130 Pencil Sharpeners 

131 Pencils 

132 Pencils, Mechanical 

133 Pen Points, Steel 

134 Personal Loan Systems 

135 Photographic Bank Systems 

136 Pins, Bank 

137 Portfolios and Brief Cases 

138 Proof Machines 

139 Public Relations Advertising 

140 Punches, Paper 

141 Registered Mail Envelopes 

142 Rubber Bands 

143 Rubber Stamps 

144 Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 

145 Safe Deposit Boxes 

146 Safety Paper 

147 Savings Banks, 
Pocket 

148 Savings Clubs 

149 School Savings Systems 

150 Sealing Wax 

151 Seals 

152 Seals, Coin Bag 

153 Seats, Corporation, Notary, etc. 

154 Shelving, Steel 

155 Stamp Pads 

156 Stapling Machines and Staples 

157 Steno Note Books 

158 Steno Note Book Holders 

159 Storage Files 

160 Supplies, Bank and Office 

161 Tear Gas 

162 Telephone Indexes 

163 Time and Delayed Time Locks 

164 Time Recorders 

165 Time Stamps 

166 Travelers Checks 

167 Type Cleaners 

168 Typewriters 

169 Typewriter Stands 

170 Vaults 

171 Vault Equipment 

172 Vault Ventilators 

173 Venetian Blinds 

174 Visible Records 

175 Wardrobe Equipment 

176 Waste Baskets 

177 Watchman Reporting System 

178 Window and Lobby Displays 


Home and 


OEIOC— PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD [IO EIO 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY, 
Rand M°Nally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please have sent us buying information on 


Pull Fasteners 


Did you, by any chance, try to 
buy a box of rubber bands from 
your stationer, this week? All right, 
so he did have two boxes left—and 
you talked him out of one of them. 
But what are you going to do when 


(Continued on page 180) 


‘STEED: 3 <7tRONG 
COIN HANDLING SUPPLIES 


Coin Wrappers 
Bill Straps 
Coin Bags 
Currency Bags 


Draw String Bags 


Metal-Clasp Ba 
Lead Seals 


Night Depository Bags 

Seal Presses 

Teller’s Moisteners 

Manual Coin Counters 

Currency Racks 

gs Wrapper Cabinets 
Sorting Trays 


Linen Shipping Tags Coin Storage Trays 
Downey Change Trays 


AFTER NEARLY 25 YEARS 
the perfect Tubular Coin Wrapper 
has been produced! Yet, they cost 


no more. 


FREE — Write for generous sample 
carten substantiating this statement. 


Tubular 
Cein Wrapper 


— Lead Seal for 


The CL.DOWNEY CO. 


Our 


New Address 


NINTH and COLFAX AVE. 
HANNIBAL, MO. 
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A-whirl = but no Confusion! 


8 pe staff photographer had an idea that this 
picture would illustrate the extent to which I’m 
“going ’round in circles” these days. 


Actually, none of you have affected me this way— 
you've all shown unfailing, sympathetic appreciation 
of the problems that currently complicate our service 
to you. 


Similarly, most manufacturers have been completely 
co-operative, realizing that our bankiag system must 
continue to operate and that we must all make every 
effort to supply the necessary tools and material. 


Buyers Guide Coming 


Right now we're asking these manufacturers to 
co-operate in preparing for you a new edition of the 
Bankers Monthly Buyers Guide. Many of them, of 
course, are “clear out of the picture” for the present, 


BANKING ENVELOPES 
For Filing—Mailing—Advertising 
Expanding Envelopes, Envelock I king 
En s, Safe Keeping rust 
ent Files and Cred also 

Jank Envelopes 


Send G lete Catalogue in 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE COMPANY 


Vine Street Boston, Mass 
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A. E. MARTELL CO. 
KEENE, N. H. 


Personal Loan 
Systems 


but a good many others can still supply your needs— 
and are anxious for you to know it. 


So we’re working on the Spring Edition and we 
hope to publish it, as usual, in our May issue. While 
we can’t say definitely, today, just how extensive it 
will be, we’re sure you will find it (because of current 
conditions) even more valuable than in the past. 


So look for it next month. 


And in the meantime, please forgive me if I do— 
sometimes—seem to be “going ’round in circles.” 


Sincerely, 


Tay Wa 


The Bankers Secretary 


Bay 
1 A010) DSY [0108 


TYPEWRITER 





Equipment and Supply 
Ideas 


(Continued from page 178) 


those are gone? 

Here’s one thing you can do— 
buy a supply of ‘Pull Fasteners,” 
made by the Schlegel Mfg. Co., of 
Rochester, N. Y. Made of a length 
of stout pink cloth tape, both ends 
of which are pulled through a tiny 
metal ring, they are simplicity it- 
self—and practically wear-proof. 
You pull either end to tighten, pull 
the shorter end to unfasten, and 
that’s all there is to it. 

They are ideal for keeping can- 
celled checks, record cards, ledger 
sheets, mortgages, insurance pol- 
icies, and other documents neatly 
tied together. Once pulled tight 
they stay that way indefinitely. 
Since there is no elasticity, there’s 
no extra “give” to permit cards to 
slip out of the center of the pack, 
or documents to become separated 
and lost. 

And, of course, they can’t dry out, 
crack, or break, as there’s no rub- 
ber to deteriorate. In fact, they’re 
so durable they will practically 
outlast the documents themselves! 

“Pull Fasteners” are available in 
over a dozen tape-lengths, from 
six inches to 54 inches. They are 
regularly priced in 1,000 lots, but 
the manufacturer has a special trial 
package of 50, at a special price, 
which might be worth your inves- 
tigating. 


Loose Leaf Binder Catalog 


Have you stopped to consider, re- 
cently, how the general depletion 
of sales staffs may affect your con- 
tacts with sources of essential equip- 
ment and supply items? It’s worth 
thinking about, for many of those 
items are definitely essential to the 
continued smooth functioning of a 
“mechanized” bank organization. 
And you’ve undoubtedly already 
noticed that there aren’t nearly as 
many salesmen dropping in to see 
you, every few weeks. 


OFFICE MANUAL OF 


LOOSE LEAF 
BINDERS 


FORMS AND EQUIPMENT 


CAN FURNISH EVERY OFFICE NEED 


IN RAND 


QUGUGITIOR 


ONLY REMINGTC 


Remington Rand, Inc., has recog- 
nized the seriousness of this war- 
time problem and has taken a con- 


Here’ - what 
qtonnind 


said about 


KARBON-OUT BANK MONEY ORDERS 


Did you read Miss Manning's story, in last month's Bankers Monthly, about the Karbon- 
Out feature of Protectu Bank Money Orders? If you missed it, here is what she said in part: 


“One writing operation produces original, regis- 
ter copy, and receipt. Once written, a quick snap 
separates all three copies and removes the car- 
bons. Thus the required time per customer is more 
than cut in half, waiting at the windows is elimi- 


nated, and lines keep moving during congested 
hours. 


“Another advantage is that . . . all three copies 
. . MUST be identical—removes danger of error 


in copying when each copy is written separately.” 


We thank Miss Manning for her concise description of this important feature. 
We urge every banker who is hunting new profit channels to examine Karbon-Out 
samples and to read the complete story of Protectu Bank Money order service. 


PROTECTU BANK-NOTE CORP. 


4048 SCHUBERT AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











structive step to overcome it by de- 
veloping (as the first of a complete 
series) a comprehensive manual- 
catalog of Loose Leaf Binders, 
Forms, and Equipment. 

I call it a “manual-catalog”’ be- 
cause it does more than just list 
items with sizes and other specifica- 
tions and state prices. (Although 
it’s worth noting that this marks a 
departure from the company’s long- 
standing ‘‘no-prices-in-catalogs” 
policy.) Each item in the 95-page 
book is described “functionally” — 
that is, so that you can determine 
for yourself whether “Style H” or 
“No. 628-R,” for example, is the 
better binder for the particular job 
you have in mind. And, if you 
should select “Style H,” you will 
find a number of the standard forms 
that fit this particular binder listed 
and illustrated on the following 
page—not segregated with a thou- 
sand other unrelated forms some 
place in the back of the book. 

Illustrations, incidentally, ‘are 
designed to inform rather than 
glamourize” and the copy is writ- 
ten “with less than usual emphasis 
on the selling motif.” 

A request on your bank letter- 
head to the company’s Advertising 
Department, Buffalo, N. Y. (men- 
tioning that Mary Manning made 
the offer) will, I’m sure, bring you 
a copy without charge, as long as 
the supply lasts. 


Visible Records 


Based on the premise that pres- 
ent-day business requires records 
that are accurate, clear, concise, and 
instantly accessible. The Visible 
Index Corporation, 535 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, has de- 
veloped “VISIrecord,” which is de- 
scribed as “the new revolutionary 
visible record keeping equipment.” 
The manufacturer further states 
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that this system provides “triple 
visible margins on each card, in the 
smallest possible area, at savings in 
both investment and maintenance 
of one-third to one-half, as com- 
pared with other types of visible 
card index equipment.” 
ViSIrecord cards are not attached 
by wire, clamp, pocket, or other 
device to the tray or file, but can be 
instantly removed for insertion in 
the posting machine—or to be laid 
flat on the desk for haad posting. 


They are punched, or slotted, on the 
bottom in various spacings deter- 
mined by the amount of visibility 
desired. The cards rest between the 
ribs of a “corduroy” base, so they 
won’t slide forward or back, with 
the notches straddling steel rods 
that run lengthwise of the filing 
space and spaced according to the 
desired visibility. Consequently, 15 
to 42 cards (depending on card size 
and the amount of each one ex- 
posed) can be staggered in a row 
clear across the filing space. Each 
such row is separated from the next 
by an index divider. 

Since three margins (top, corner, 
and side) of each card in a row are 
always visible, the opportunity for 
more detailed use of “flags” and 
signals is obvious. For such things 
as amortized payments (for ex- 
ample) progressive signals can 
easily be adapted to both diagonal 
and vertical margins. Similarly, a 
“card out” control is effectively 
used on the horizontal margin. With 
a double corner out, cards may be 
reversed and records continued on 
the back. They may also be dual 
indexed, permitting reference to 
either front or rear of the equip- 
ment, where more than one oper- 
ator may refer to the records at the 
same time. 

The cabinets and file units to hold 


FOR SALE “so” 


MOSLER SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES 
Used but in perfect order 


CITIZENS BANK OF ROSEVILLE 


Roseville, Placer Co., Calif. 
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these cards are standardized in a 
variety of styles and sizes. There 
are desk units for manual posting, 
low tubs or trays for machine post- 
ing, standard size file cabinets, 
counter height units, and Porta- 
Tray units. 

The Porta-Tray permits the sepa- 
ration of several rows of cards, (as 
many as 738, in the 8 x 12 size) 
from the larger files, and may be 
carried to an executive’s desk for 
analysis or divisional study. 

Other units have capacities rang- 
ing up to 45,500—which may be 
even further increased by the use 
of intermediate dividers. These are 
particularly adaptable, the manu- 
facturer suggests, to central file 
records and signature files. 

File units other than of desk con- 
struction are furnished with hinged 
sliding covers. All units are of 


sturdy steel construction, finished 
in a standard neutral gray, and are 
attractively streamlined in design. 

The VISIrecord system is already 
in use in a number of the larger 
Eastern banks, as well as a great 
many nationally known manufac- 
turing and retail organizations, as 
well as many Federal, state, and 
municipal departments. 


Minimizing Death Taxes 


By Winslow and Clark 

Published by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 180 
pages, paper bound, price $1.00. 

Because there are so many fea- 
tures to the inheritance tax laws 
which need to be understood in 
order that a man may be sure that 
his family will receive what he 
wants it to receive at his death, 
special consideration needs to be 
given to these laws. 

It is not only useful to trust of- 
ficers, but also to individuals who 
have an estate to be considered. 

The book emphasizes the impor- 
tance of life insurance and annuities 
in an estate, and separate chapters 
deal with these subjects and with 
the federal, estate, and gift taxes 


on such contracts. 


“RIDING THE PUNCHES” 


The pugilist who can “ride the 
punches” takes a lot less punish- 
ment than the chap who catches 
them on the chin as he moves in. 
Business men who are sensitive to 
change and alert to opportunities 
for overcoming losses, suffer less 
than those who fail to develop a 
workable offsetting program. 


Are you likely to experience re- 
duced revenues from some of 
your productive depart- 
ments this year? Is 
this thing called 
“change” likely to 
affect your profits? 

Are your operat- 
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CHECK PRINTERS 


ing expenses moving up? If so, 
then you face the problem of 
“riding the punches.” 


This reasoning applied to bank 
checks encourages the adoption of 
the De Luxe Personalized Check 
Program which definitely reduces 
net check expense regardless of 
how swiftly or how far check costs 
advance. What you pay out for 
checks is of little consequence, but 
what you absorb is im- 
portant. Reduce net 
cost by selling your 
customers person- 
alized checks. Write 

for Booklet No.13. 


Manufacturing Plants at 
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BANK BUILDING NEWS 


Springville (Utah) Banking Co.— 
Remodeling and enlarging, modern 
equipment. 

Bank of America, Hynes, Calif.— 
New building.—$2,000. 

First State Bank, Frankston, Tex.— 
Remodeling and enlarging, new 
fixtures, fluorescent lighting. 

Fulton County Bank & Trust Co., 
Gloversville, N. Y.—Remodeling 
and enlarging, low-type counters, 


The 


fluorescent lighting, modern fix- 
tures. 

Franklin County National Bank, 
Brookville, Ind.—New automatic 
vault ventilator. 

State Bank of Bellingham, Minn.— 
Complete remodeling, moderniz- 
ing interior, new floor covering. 

Continental National Bank, Lincoln, 
Neb.—Remodeling and enlarging, 
fluorescent lighting, acoustical 
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Man-of-the-Minute 
For Your Bank 


Defense Bonds are here for the dura- 
tion. The more you can sell, the bet- 
ter for the country—and (especially 
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ictory club 
PARTICIPLAN 


Victory Club encourages the purchase of Defense Bonds out of in- 
come rather than out of present savings. Victory Club cuts selling 
costs while the bank-wise ledger cards and coupon books speed 
transactions on both sides of the counter. Victory Club develops 
more new customers. And it sells more Bonds. 

If you have not yet replied to our recent mailing, get complete 
information now about the folders, display cards, certificates, and 
lapel buttons. With your order you will receive a big envelope con- 
taining a suggested press release, newspaper advertisements, photo- 
graphic adaptations and promotion ideas. Write today—time counts! 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
Victory Club Department 


111 Eighth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


ceiling and walls, air condition- 
ing, modern fixtures. 

Anglo-California Bank, San Jose, 
Calif—New building.—$170,000. 

Farmers and Merchants Bank, 
Marianna, Ark.—Remodeling and 
modernization. 

Olton State Bank, Olton, Texas— 
New fixtures. 

Citizens State Bank, Liberal, Kan- 
sas—Remodeling, acoustical ceil- 
ing, modern lighting fixtures, 
battleship linoleum flooring. 

Suffolk Co-operative Federal Sav- 
ings and Loans Association, Bos- 
ton, Mass. — Remodeling and 
enlarging. 

Bank of America, San Bernardino, 
Calif—New building—$34,000. 
Sterling National Bank and Trust 
Co., (Annadale Park Branch) 
New York, New York—New 
building, latest banking facilities. 
First Federal Savings and Loan 
Association, Cumberland, Mary- 
land—Remodeling and enlarging, 

new vault. 

Franklin County Bank, Washing- 
ton, Mo.—New building, modern 
fixtures, low-type counters, lino- 
leum floor. 

Walnut Valley State Bank, Eldo- 
rado, Kansas.—Remodeling, re- 
decorating, venetian blinds. 

Northwestern State Bank, Duluth, 
Minn.—New quarters. 

National Savings Bank, New Haven, 
Conn.—Remodeling and enlarg- 
ing, new lighting fixtures.— 
$4,200. 

National Bank of Commerce, 
Seattle, Wash.—Remodeling and 
enlarging, modern fixtures, re- 
creation, kitchen and_ dining 
rooms for employees. 

Peoples Savings Bank, Lakeland, 
Fla. — Remodeling and enlarg- 
ing, modern fixtures, low-type 
counters, fluorescent lighting, 
acoustical ceiling, new vault, 
glare-cutting and heat absorbing 
windows. 

Farmers Bank and Trust Co., 
Blythville, Ark.—Remodeling and 
enlarging, fluorescent lighting, 
acoustical ceiling, new stairway. 

State National Bank, Oneonta, Ala. 
—Remodeling and_ enlarging, 
low-type tellers’ cages, battleship 
linoleum flooring, air condition- 
ing. 

First National Bank, White City, 
Kansas.—New building. 

First National Bank, Springdale, 
Ark.—Remodeled and enlarged 
new quarters. 


Boston (Mass.) Penny Savings 
Bank—Remodeled and enlarged 
quarters. 
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Bank Features Giant War Map 
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ENSING the geographical con- 

fusion which the far-flung fronts 
of a world war must inevitably 
create in peoples’ minds, the Fort 
Wayne National Bank, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., recently did a real community 
service by installing a giant map of 
the world in one end of the main 
lobby. 

The over-all size, including the 
frame, is eight by twelve feet, while 
the map itself (which is an enlarge- 
ment of Rand M¢Nally latest world 
map) measures six and a half by 
nine feet. 

Blue and red ribbons attached to 
colored pins show some of the loca- 
tions of U. S. troops such as Iceland, 
Alaska, and so on. For obvious rea- 
sons, no attempt has been made to 
keep all of these bases marked. 

Solid yellow squares show a few 
of the known Axis bases. Solid red 
dots show a few of the known Allied 
bases. Outline red circles show a 
few of the known independent 
bases. 


The map is illuminated by fluo- 
rescent lights and an American flag 
(not shown in the picture) flies 
above the words “Pearl Harbor.” 

There is hardly a moment dur- 
ing banking hours that someone is 
not looking at the map. Many cus- 
tomers of the bank have expressed 
their appreciation to the officers for 
making available to them a large 
size map—by means of which it is 
possible to secure a much better 
idea of relative distances between 
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actual combat zones, and between 
our own hemisphere and the far 
east. 


Bank’s Employees Organize For 
Red Cross Work 


So many employees of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, asked 
their superiors if there were some 
way by which they could organize 
to help the work of the Red Cross, 


that on December 12, 1941, an or- 
ganization was started which re- 
sulted in 700 employees engaging in 
regular class work. 

A total of 575 women and 125 
men now meet in rooms provided 
for the purpose in the bank build- 
ing to study first aid, stretcher bear- 
ing, the use of splints, home nurs- 
ing, sewing, bandaging, and the 
preparation of bandages. 

Expert teachers were obtained 
without cost. The Red Cross sup- 
plies the material, and everyone 
donates his services. 

The classes begin as soon as the 
work in the bank has been finished 
(about 4:30 in the afternoon), and 
there is usually someone still in the’ 
classroom at 10:00 each evening. 


New students are being added 
from time to time, and everyone 
enjoys the work, and feels that he 
is contributing something toward 
the war effort, or at least, preparing 
himself to serve when the oppor- 
tunity comes. 

The classes, of course, are entirely 
voluntary. No one is urged to join. 
The bank, however, has recognized 
the value of this training and sup- 
plies a free evening meal to those 
who engage in the work. The bank 
is already equipped with lunch- 
rooms where it serves noon meals 
to all employees without charge. 

The bank has been very active in 
promoting the sale of defense bonds, 
and has used its many large bill-. 
boards throughout Chicago and 
vicinity to stimulate the sale of 
these bonds. 


There’s more to a satisfactory 
correspondent banking relationship than the 
performance of the generally accepted functions 
of a correspondent—i.e., handling transit 


checks and collections. 


The ability and the desire to ‘“‘go out of the 
way’’ to handle unusual situations and trans- 
actions are important, too. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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A Managerial Blunder 


Since the close of the debate on 
the currency bill of this session of 
Congress, the tone of almost the 
entire press confirms the opinion 
expressed in this journal in last 
issue, and previously, that the bill 
was a decided parliamentary blun- 
der. Look at the situation: We have 
now a floating currency in gold, 
silver, silver paper, greenbacks, and 
National bank notes, a total of not 
less than $1,500,000,000, scarcely 
any of which was required to move 
the greatest crops, last year, of 
everything we have ever had. The 
bank statistics show this. 

Money is a drug, with interest at 
the lowest in the experience of the 
country. We are injecting, by force 
of Federal law, into currency, an 
annual addition of $60,000,000 of 
paper, and yet it was proposed in 
the bill to add to this enormous in- 
flation, and give the seigniorage or 
profit of 30 per cent to class indi- 
viduals. If a true, genuine free coin- 
age of silver bill had been intro- 
duced, it would have easily passed 
the lower and upper Houses. The 
blunder is evident. 
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English capitalists are now pur- 
suing a much more cautious course 
in selecting their investments in 
this country than they did formerly, 
and the result is, that with solid 
legitimate sources of income, regu- 
lar dividends are obtained, and this 
field for permanent regular divi- 
dend paying investments is now 
very popular in London. 


APRIL, 1892 
Our Increasing Foreign Trade 


In view of our immense importa- 
tions, it is the part of wise legisla- 
tion to do nothing to upset the basis 
on. which goods have been, and are 
being, bought, and they are largely 
bought on time, so that they would 
have to be paid at a greatly in- 
creased rate of exchange if this 
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country dropped from the gold basis 
to one less valuable, and less steady 
and reliable. It is now finally ascer- 
tained that our imports do not con- 
form to our exports, although the 
latter are the means of paying for 
the former, but that imports at 
times largely exceed exports, and 
coin goes out to meet the deficiency. 
These allied facts of commerce and 
finance make the following figures 
very interesting. Our exports for 
1891, of commodities alone, were 
$970,500,000, or $113,000,000 more 
than in 1890, and more by $143,- 
000,000 than those of 1889, and the 
volume is increased since January 
Ist, and yet the rates for foreign 
exchange are, and have been for 
some time, at the shipping point for 
gold! Silver is a home currency at 
present, and likely to be for some 
time. As to detail, all our leading 
exports increased, except provisions, 
oils, live stock, and timber, and 
timber goods. 
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An actuary has estimated that the 
armed peace of Europe costs the 
people $1,000,000,000 yearly, over 
what a peace establishment, merely 
for law and order, would cost. 
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New and more daring robberies 
of banks take place all the time, 
which shows that bank burglary is 
becoming more and more perfected 
as a diabolical art. In most cases, 
the temptation is placed in the way 
of the burglar. In large cities, bur- 
glary is unknown, or practically so. 
It would be quite impossible to rob 
the Union Bank of this city, or the 
First National Bank, and in all 
probability, the same opinion in- 
cludes all our banks in this city 
worthy of the name, and in the 
hands of common-sense prudent 
men. We have noticed that these 
daring acts were done in the smaller 
towns and cities, and that there was 
no guard, not even a dog, nor any- 
one sleeping over the bank, with a 


drop bolt to hold the doors, and 
that access is got to the vault doors 
through unprotected windows! Once 
in undisturbed possession, the bal- 
ance of the work in attempt or 
success is sure. 

Now we shall state what we have 
often stated before, that all win- 
dows, doors of entrance, floors and 
ceilings of banks should be defended 
in such a way that much resistance, 
causing delay and offering chance 
of outside discovery, should be ef- 
fected, and that exterior steel barri- 
cade should protect the vault, so 
that approach to it would be im- 
possible in one night, or offer such 
serious delay that the work on vault 
and safes could not afterward be 
done in one night. Then either a 
night watch, electric alarms, or 
dogs; or all, and burglary as a busi- 
ness would soon cease, so far as 
banks are concerned. 


Most Of The Boys Come Back 


The National City Bank of Cleve- 
land in its house organ of February 
26, publishes the following editorial, 
which should be comforting to 
many people who have been in- 
clined to worry: 

“Are You Afflicted With War 
Worry? 

“Many of us in these trying times 
are inclined to worry about some 
loved one in the Service—a father, 
a brother, a husband, or a sweet- 
heart. 

“It’s all right to be concerned 
about their safety, but worry will 
not help. Remember that when they 
were in civil life they took risks 
every day—every time they went 
on a boat, a plane, or got into an 
automobile, or crossed a _ traffic- 
laden street, they were risking 
something. 

“Remember too, that in any war, 
most of the men come back in good 
condition—many of them in better 
condition than when they left. 

“We should, in these times, keep- 
ourselves so busy that we will have 
no time for worry. There are scores 
of things we can do as civilians to 
back up our men in the Service 

When we write letters to them, 
we should not let the note of worry 
creep in, but be optimistic and 
cheerful. The last thing they need 
is pessimism and gloom. The morale 
of an Army or any fighting unit is 
always determined by the morale 
of the folks back home. Do your 
share in keeping up civilian morale 
by keeping up your own morale, 
and above all 

DON’T WORRY! 
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INDUSTRY ANSWERS THE CALL! 


32,145 Firms With Over 
17,700,000 Employees 
Have Installed the... 


PAY-ROLL SAVINGS PLAN 
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Have YOU Started the Pay- Roll 
Savings Plan in YOUR Company? Plan Easy to Install 


Like all efficient systems, the Pay-Roll Savings 
Plan is amazingly easy to install, whether your 
employees number three or ten thousand. 


Like a strong, healthy wind, the Pay-Roll Savings 
Plan is sweeping America! Already more than 
32,000 firms, large and small, have adopted the Plan, 
with a total of over seventeen million employees— For full facts and samples of free literature, send 
and the number is swelling hourly. the coupon below—today! Or write, Treasury De- 


partment, Section C, 709 Twelfth Street NW., 
But time is short!..More and more billions are Washington, D. C. 


needed, and needed fast, to help buy the guns, tanks, 

planes, and ships America’s fighting forces must 

have. The best and quickest way to raise this money 

is by giving every American wage earner a chance to 

participate in the regular, systematic purchase of 

Defense Bonds. The Plan provides the one perfect 

means of sluicing a part of ALL America’s income Yreasu 

into the Defense Bond channel regularly every pay- 799-12" . 


. <4on, 
day in an ever-rising flood. Washin€ — 
Do your part by installing the Pay-Roll Savings rush tyy-Ro 


Plan now. For truly, in this war, this people’s war, 
VICTORY BEGINS AT THE PAY WINDOW. 


MAKE EVERY PAY.DAY...BOND DAY! 


U.S. Defense BONDS * STAMPS 


This space is a contribution to NATIONAL DEFENSE by BANKERS MONTHLY. 
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PULLING YOURSELF UP BY YOUR 
BOOTSTRAPS I$ A TOUGH JOB / 


In EVERY successful bank in the country 
there are two parts, closely coordinated. 
One part is the mechanics of banking—the 
methods and machinery—the routine of 
operation which has long been set and 
standardized. Folks in the operating side 
are alert and make changes from time to 
time, but they work on a stable and solid 


foundation. 


The other part presents a different story. 
Methods are just as important, but there is 
no machinery. For here you are dealing 
with people—people with all their whims 
and vagaries and fancies—people in chang- 
ing economic conditions—people demand- 
ing new services, flexible and adaptable to 
their particular needs. You work in an 
ever-changing scene, but the foundation 


should not be less solid. 


Methods, machines and operations are 
standardized. But you can’t standardize 
people. Yet people make balance sheets, 
and their good-will is just as important as 
figures in a statement. To make good-will 
active takes constant thought and study and 
watchfulness by people who know people. 
It takes imagination and vision and creative 
ideas. It takes the ability to put facts and 
ideas into words that the man with a fifth- 
grade education and the man with a 


master’s degree both understand. 


You can handle your advertising and 
public relations work alone if you wish, 
but you do the job much better if you can 
get the collective ideas and experience of 
more than six hundred others who are 
living and thinking and studying the same 
problems. That’s what membership means 


in the Financial Advertisers Association. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


Preston E. Reed, Executive Vice-President 


A non-profit organization for the betterment of bank advertising 


publicity . 


new business methods 


public relations. 
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National City Promotes Two 


Robert E. Pearce and C. Sterling 
Brunnell have been advanced to 
vice presidential positions by The 
National City Bank of New York 
City. 

Both men have seen long service 
in National City’s foreign service and 
were in overseas posts whert World 
War II started. Mr. Pearce managed 
the Antwerp branch for two years, 
the Brussels branch for seven years, 
and has directed the Paris branch 
since 1930. He supervised evacua- 
tion of that office to Le Puy en 
Velay, prior to the German inva- 
sion. 

Mr. Brunnel was located at the 
Berlin office at the start of the war 
and had covered National City ac- 
tivities in capitals of Central Europe 
before that. 

Both men are now located at the 
home office in New York City. 


Smith Cashier, California Bank 


California Bank, of Los Angeles, 
has announced the advancement of 
A. H. Smith from assistant cashier 
to cashier. He succeeds Arthur T. 
Brett, who has relinquished that 
post in order to devote all his time 
to his vice presidential duties. 

Mr. Smith has been with Califor- 
nia Bank for 19 years, coming from 
the Calgary, Alberta, branch of the 
Union Bank of Canada, where he 
was branch accountant. Closely 
identified with A. I. B. activities, 
Mr. Smith is at present a member 
of the Los Angeles Chapters’ board 
of governors. 


Adoue In City Post 


Jean Baptiste Adoue, Jr., presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, at Dallas, Tex., has been 
named a Councilman of that city. 
His father who came to America as 
a youth of 14, helped to organize the 
National Bank of Commerce in 
1889. The new Councilman of Dal- 
las, has many business interests, but 
is perhaps most widely known for 
his interest in tennis, having been 
for many years an official of the 
National Lawn Tennis Association, 
and has frequently served the U. S. 
Davis Cup team as non-playing 
Captain. 
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Scully Exec. V. P., Corn Exchange 


C. Alison Scully has been elected 
executive vice president of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank and Trust 
Co., of Philadelphia. 

A resident of Philadelphia in his 
youth and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Mr. Scully 
has been prominently identified 
with New York bank activities for 
the past 19 years—vice president of 
the National Bank of Commerce 
from 1926 to 1929 and vice presi- 
dent of the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company from 1929 to March of 
this year. 

Mr. Scully is a man of many 
talents. In addition to his banking 
abilities, he is a lawyer and a mem- 
ber of both Pennsylvania and New 
York Bar Associations. He is also 
author of several books on insur- 
ance trusts and the handling of trust 
investments. He has given active 
service on various committees of 
the American Bankers Association 
for a number of years. 


Hilton To Navy 


Frank Hilton, 
assistant to the 
president of Re- 
cordak Corpora- 
tion and friend of 
scores of bankers 
in all parts of the 
country, has been 
called to active 
service with the 
United States Navy 
with commission as a Lieutenant. 
His first duties will be as an air 
force administrative officer, accord- 
ing to information reaching us. 





FRANK HILTON 


Clark Proposed For 
C of C Office 


The many public-spirited activ- 
ities of Dunlap C. Clark, president 
of the American National Bank of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., together with his 
successful operation of the bank 
since its organization, has prompted 
the Chamber of Commerce of Kala- 
mazoo to propose his name as a 
candidate for director of the De- 
partment of Finance of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

The annual meeting at which 
candidates will be elected will be 


held in Washington, D. C. April 27 
to 30. 

, Mr. Clark has spent his entire 
business life in banking, but he has 
always been active in the Chamber 
of Commerce work. He has been 
national councillor for the Kala- 
mazoo Chamber of Commerce since 
1936. 

He is a director, and was the 
president of the local chamber for 
two terms. 

He has been a member of the 
Committee on Education of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce for two years. 

He served for three years, as 
chairman of the Committee on 
Membership of the American Bank- 
ers Association, and did splendid 
work in that job. 

He is a member of the local De- 
fense Loans Committee of the 
American Bankers Association; a 
member of the Research Committee, 
National Bank Division, A. B. A.; 
former chairman, Public Relations 
Committee, Michigan Bankers As- 
sociation, for two terms; director, 
Kalamazoo Community Chest, two 
terms, and chairman of the War 
Fund, Kalamazoo County, American 
Red Cross. 


Lewis Joins Pacific National 


Robert E. Lewis has been elected 
vice president and trust officer of 
The Pacific National Bank of 
Seattle, Wash., succeeding Alfred V. 
Godsave, who has retired. Mr. Lewis 
comes from the First National Trust 
& Savings Bank of Santa Barbara, 
Calif., having served there for nine 
years as a vice president and trust 
officer. 


Cuscaden Reelected 


Fred A. Cuscaden, vice president 
of the Northern Trust Co. of Chi- 
cago, has been re-elected treasurer 
of the Chicago Better Business 
Bureau. 


Public Nat'l Advances Two 


Public National Bank and Trust 
Co., of New York City, has an- 
nounced the promotion of two 
former assistant vice presidents, 
Henry S. Sanders and Benjamin B. 
Gruber, to vice presidents. 
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1942 Bankers Conventions 


National 


American Bankers Association— 
Hotels Book-Cadillac and Statler, 
Detroit, Mich., Sept. 27-Oct. 1. 


A.B.A. Executive Council—Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va., April 19- 
22. 


American Institute of Banking— 
Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, 
June 8-12. 


Financial Advertisers Association— 
Chicago, September. 


Graduate School of Banking—Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J., June 15-27. 


National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers — Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, Oct. 
7-10; 

—Eastern Regional Conference— 
Hotel Warwick, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Apr. 23-25; and 

—Mid-Continent Regional Confer- 
ence—President Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo., May 21-23. 

National Safe Deposit Association— 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 21-23. 


State 


Arkansas—May 4-6, Hot Springs. 

Arkansas Junior Bankers—May 29- 
30, Ft. Smith. 

California—May 18-20, Del Monte, 
Hotel Del Monte. 

Colorado—June 25-27, Estes Park, 
Stanley Hotel. 


District of Columbia—June 3-7, 
Hot Springs, Va., The Homestead. 

Idaho—June 5-6, Sun Valley. 

Illinois—May 20-22, St. Louis. 

Indiana—May 13-14, Indianapolis, 
Claypool Hotel. 

Kansas—May 13-15, place unde- 
cided. 

Maine—June 26-28, Poland Spring, 
Poland Spring House. 

Massachusetts—May 21-23, Swamp- 
scott, New Ocean House. 

Michigan—June, Detroit. 

Minnesota—July 8-10, Duluth, Ho- 
tel Duluth. 

Mississippi — May 11-13, Biloxi, 
Hotel Buena Vista. 

Missouri—May 11-13, place to be 
decided. 

Montana—June 18-20, Yellowstone 
National Park. 

Nebraska—date to be decided, 
Omaha, Hotel Fontanelle. 

New Jersey—May 14-16, Atlantic 
City, Hotel Traymore. 

New Mexico—May 22-23, Taos, La 
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Fonda de Taos Hotel. 

North Carolina—May 11-12, Pine- 
hurst, Hotel Carolina. 

Ohio—May 20-21, Cleveland, Hotel 
Statler. 

Oklahoma—May 7-8, Tulsa. 

South Carolina—May 13-14, Co- 
lumbia 

South Dakota—June 3-5, 
Falls, Cataract Hotel. 

Tennessee—May 19-20, Knoxville, 
Hotel Andrew Johnson. 

Texas—May 26-28, San Antonio, 
Gunther Hotel. 

Utah—June 13-14, Bryce Canyon 
Nat’l Park, The Lodge. 

Virginia—June 25-27, Hot Springs, 
Va., Homestead. 

Washington—June 11-13, Spokane, 
Davenport Hotel. 

West Virginia—June 11-12, White 
Sulphur Springs. 

Wisconsin—June 16-18, Milwaukee, 
Hotel Schroeder. 


Sioux 


State Conferences 


New Hampshire Bank Management 
Conference — June 5-6, Amos 
Tuck School, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover. 

Virginia Bankers Conference, Sep- 
tember, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville. 


Gillette And Colby Advance 


Allen L. Gillett has resigned as 
president of The Federal Interme- 
diate Credit Bank, which he has 
headed for the past eight years, to 
become general agent of the Farm 
Credit Administration of Spring- 
field. He succeeds E. H. Thomson, 
who will devote full time to his 
responsibilities as president of the 
Federal Land Bank. Bernard A. 
Colby has been elected to the Inter- 
mediate Credit presidency vacated 
by Mr. Gillett. 


Craft Joins F & M 


V. H. Rossetti, president of the 
Farmers and Merchants National 
Bank of Los Angeles, has announced 
the election of H. Morgan Craft as 
vice president of that institution. 
An authority on credits, bank or- 
ganization and management, Mr. 
Craft has served many years with 
the 12th District Federal Reserve 
Bank—the last nine as assistant 
manager of the Los Angeles branch. 
He has also recently acted as OPM 
field representative in the alloca- 
tion of defense contracts. 


Law Addresses Alumni 


Francis Marion Law, president of 
the First National Bank in Houston, 
Tex., and past president of the 
American Bankers Association, was 
a guest speaker on March 3 at a 
banquet of the ex-students of the 
University of the South, which is 
located at Sewanee, Tenn. 


Money, Currency, And Banking 


By Harold L. Reed, Robert Julius 
Thorne Professor of Economics, 
Cornell University. 

Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 520 pages, cloth bound, 
price $3.75. 

This is a classroom text book, but 
like many other classroom text 
books, it contains a great deal of 
reference material which can well 
be used by bank officers and em- 
ployees who are studying in A.I.B. 
classes. 

Considerable space is given to 
transactions in foreign trade and 
currency systems. 

An interesting chapter has the 
title, “Local Loans and Mortgages— 
The Trend Toward Marketable In- 
vestments.” 

No doubt, many bankers will get 
ideas from this discussion which 
will be beneficial in the making of 
mortgage loans. 

The historical use of the gold 
standard is given adequate space, as 
is the subject of deflation. 

One chapter is an interesting dis- 
cussion on the future monetary sys- 
tem for the United States. 


In these days of employee turn- 
over, we need to consider the 
physical conditions under which 
employees must work. Employee 
turnover was reduced 47% in one 
institution by applying acoustical 
treatment to the workroom ceiling. 


The more employees in a room, 
the more confusion there is; and 
the more confusion, the more errors 
occur, even in machine operation. 


An eastern institution put in a 
new sound deadening ceiling, and 
reduced the errors of typists 29%, 
and of machine operators, 52%. 


Often the actual increase in effi- 
ciency resulting from acoustical 
treatment of workrooms is taken 
for granted, but one institution in 
Connecticut computed the increased 
efficiency as 8.8%. 
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Publicized Annual 
Reports Create 
Customer Confidence 


(Continued from page 151) 


Classifications: Book Value PerCent 
1. U.S. Governments. .$6,134, ge 
Federal Agencies... 1,647,252.00 $7,781,547.00 83.11 
2. Municipals . . 1,294,683.00 13.83 
3. Canadian 19,500.00 .20 
4. Railroad Mortgage 207,709.00 2.22 
5. Industrials 40,577.00 43 
6. Real Estate 19,125.00 20 
$9,363,141.00 100.00 


It analyzes its earnings and its 
expenses in such a way that, busi- 
nessmen, if they wish, can judge 
the bank’s management ability. The 
earnings and expense statement 
is as follows: (It compares the per- 
centages for three years.) 




















—— Percentages 
Earnings: 1939 1940 1941 
Interest on Loans & Discounts.... 52.17 59.99 65.23 
Interest & Dividends on 
eee | ee er 13.00 10.33 6.99 
Total Interest Income. ...... 65.17 70.32 72.22 
Collection Charges, Fees, etc...... 3.94 3.82 5.99 
Service Charges................. 5.81 6.39 4.95 
Safe Deposit Rentals............ 93 1.03 88 
Income—Trust Department...... 1.04 1.88 1.11 
Income—Other Real Estate. ..... 4.84 5.11 3.88 
Income—Bank Properties. ....... 4.39 4.42 3.37 
Non-Recurring Additions to 
DM ciugnviteccaconenes<s 13.88 7.03 7.60 
Total Other Income......... 34.83 29.68 27.78 
TING io isisc cecases 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Expenses: 
Interest paid on Time C-D’s & 
RRS ee ree 8.49 7.86 6.56 
RMU csciccacigeckcncesscss Se Sean. Mawes 
Expense—Other Real Estate. 2.54 2.75 2.18 
Expense—Bank Properties. . 2.08 2.15 1.70 
a 5.72 11.34 
F. D. ivaehcss asnsieekensews 1.58 1.76 1.53 
Other E SCR 16.63 17.22 14.38 
Non-Recurring Charges to 
DE asphaitss ao aesiuwnnen> 13.57 _M 9 10.17 
Total Expense.............. 80.39 ~ 85.2 76.57 
Pi nciinddadsnnease 19.61 14. 73 23.43 
100.00 100.00 100.00 


Pictorial Statements 


Probably one of the most unusual 
published statements is that used 
by the Farmers and Merchants Sav- 
ings Bank of Minneapolis. It was 
illustrated by three large photo- 
graphs, and occupied the full length 
of a newspaper page. 

The top photograph was a basket 
full of Chow puppies, beneath this 
picture are these words: 

“Assets. Yesterday afternoon 
at 3 o’clock, we closed our books 
for the year. How are we fixed for 
the new year? Today, over 30% of 
our assets are in United States 
bonds for the security of our coun- 
try; over six per cent are in cash; 
nearly 32% are in state, municipal, 
public utility and railroad bonds; 
31% in first mortgages (including 
many FHA mortgages). Add them 
all up, and you get $74,109,205.02.” 

The next picture is that of a 
squirrel] with a nut in its paws, and 
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underneath this is the following: 


“Deposits. More families keep 
their savings in this bank than in 
any other savings bank in the 
Northwest. This money is drawing 
interest at the current rate of 2% 
a year, and each account up to 
$5,000 is insured for cash by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. When you add up the deposits 
of all these families, you get a grand 
total that looks like this, $68,641,- 
331.85.” 

The next picture is that of a 
pelican with the large pouch on its 
throat and beak, and under this 
picture is the heading: “‘Surplus.”’ 


Certainly no reader will forget 
this pictorial statement, not only 
because it is unusual, but because 
the pictures typify assets, deposits, 
and surplus so well. 

All of these banks have grown 
splendidly as the result of these 
public relations policies. Dozens of 
others have had a similar experi- 
ence. 

It would seem quite clear that, 
even though some customers will 
not understand the full meaning of 
these various figures, they will at 
least get the impression that the 
bank has no secrets about its own 
activities, and is perfectly willing 
to explain any policy or any result 
of its management. 


Paper Plant Flies Victory Flag 


As will be seen from the repro- 
duced photograph herewith, the 


victory flag with a big V and the 
Morse Code for V flies on the staff 
below Old Glory at the plant of 





George LaMonte & Son, manufac- 
turers of safety paper, in Nutley, 
New Jersey. 

The inspiration for displaying this 
flag was the prompt 100% response 
of the employees of the company 
in the purchase of defense bonds, 
The company offered the payroll 
allotment purchase plan, and every 
employee took advantage of the 
opportunity. 

The victory pennant was first 
raised, in the presence of the em- 
ployees, by George V. LaMonte, 
president of the company. He made 
a stirring address in behalf of the 
management, and presented a de- 
fense bond, in addition to those or- 
dered, to each employee. This 
stimulated pride in the accomplish- 
ment of the institution. 

The LaMonte plant makes only 
safety paper, which is sold to banks 
all over the country. Mr. LaMonte 
reports that the plant is operating 
on production schedules greater 
than at any time in the 71 years of 
the company’s history. 


Newspapers Misconstrue 
Warning To Bankers 


Following the meeting of the 
Eastern Credit Conference of the 
American Bankers _ Association, 
newspapers used such misleading 
headlines as “Bankers Warned On 
Farm Credits.” 


This apparently misled some peo- 
ple into believing that the bankers 
were going to stop lending money 
to farmers, which, of course, is so 
far from the truth as to be a 
dangerous thought. 


The address to which the news- 
story referred was that made by 
Norman J. Wall, head of the Divi- 
sion of Agricultural Finance of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

What Mr. Wall actually recom- 
mended was that bankers help to 
avoid unwise speculation in land, 
such as occurred after the First 
World War. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Wall encouraged the lending of 
money for farmers’ current needs, 
and for any worthwhile business 
activity, such as the purchase of 
feed and equipment which is reg- 
ular business for the local bank. 


It might be worthwhile for local 
bankers to promptly publish some- 
thing in local papers to explain 
their eagerness to lend money for 
necessary farm operations, in order 
to counteract any misunderstanding 
that may have arisen from the 
newspaper story. 
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Changes not shown in First 1942 Rand M¢Nally Bankers Directory indicated by an * 


NEW 


New Banks... 
New Branches 


Reopened Banks. .. peindeess caeeeree 


Through Liquidation. . 
Through Absorption. ... 
Through Merger or C onsolidation . 


Through Conversion.................. 


Total discontinued... . 


National 1; State 


a 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


6; Private 3...... 


National 
National 


1; State 
3; State 5. 
State 2.. 
Private 1. 


National 4; State 13; Private z. wibdigtis bee uy tale ees 


AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


..Total 3 
.. Total 6 
.Total 2 


.. Total 10 
..Total 8 
..Total 2 

Total 1 


. Total 21 





BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Liquidation. 
Through Merger or C onsolidation . 
Through Conversion. . 


RPT CO eT Te Cree re 


‘ State 1 
Ns ations al j mee 


State £. 





Naibaak 


T: State SARTRE eR RTE 


.. Total 
.. Total 
. Total 


- Total 


CHANGES IN TITLE AND/OR LOCATION 


Head Offices 


NNN aod. a:4 eile eNAe cha win oka e ack hetenee ks 


ALABAMA 

Sylacauga 
*The First 
cauga 
(Change in title of The Merchants & 
Planters National Bank of Sylacauga, 
effective March 1, 1942) 

Sylacauga 

*The Merchants & 
Bank of Sylacauga 
(Changed title to The First National 
Bank in Sylacauga, March 1, 1942) 


CALIFORNIA 

Terminal Island 

*California Bank, Terminal Island Of- 
fice of Los Angeles 

(Discontinued at close of business 
February 27, 1942 and business trans- 
ferred to and consolidated with San 
Pedro Office, San Pedro) 


National Bank Syla- 


Planters National 


COLORADO 
Denver 
Denver Industrial Bank (1534 Cali- 
fornia) 23-92 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $10,000. 
George F. Rock, President, B. W. West, 
Cashier. Opened October 1, 1941) 
lliff 
lliff State Bank 


82-259 
(Will close about March 1, 


1942) 


FLORIDA 

West Palm Beach 
Atlantica National Bank of West Palm 
Beach 63-491 
(Capital $200,000, Surplus and Profits 
$320,000. G. E. Therry, President, H. C. 
Smith, Vice President and Cashier. 
Change in title of West Palm Beach 
Atlantic National Bank, effective Feb- 
ruary 11, 1942) 

West Palm Beach 
West Palm Beach Atlantic National 
Bank 63-491 
(Changed title to Atlantic National 
Bank of West Palm Beach, February 
11, 1942) 


GEORGIA 
Chester 
Nicholson Massey Banking Co. (Pri- 
vate Bank) 64-1098 
(Capital $2,000. C. R. Nicholson, Presi- 
dent, C. W. Nicholson, Cashier. Change 
in title of Wynne-Nicholson Banking 
Company, effective January 1, 1942) 
Chester 
Wynne-Nicholson Banking Co. (Pri- 
vate Bank) 
(Changed title to Nicholson Massey 
Banking Co., January 1, 1942) 
Hapeville 
Pilot’s Day and Night Bank (Private 
Bank) 64-1191 
iEeeeontinned. Reported February 23, 
942) 
Mansfield 
Loyd (Private 
Bank) 64-1204 
a Reported February 23, 


April, 1942 


Banking Company 


. National 
” State | # 


Ray City 
Farmers Bank (Private Bank) .64-1176 
(Discontinued. Reported February 20, 
1942) 


HAWAII 

Honolulu 
PUNE. Teka dct kes usncd«cnnceenen 
(Ordered liquidated by U. S. Treasury 
Department) 

Honolulu 
Sumitomo Bank of Hawaii 
(Ordered liquidated by U. 
Department) 

Honolulu 
Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., 
of Yokohama, Japan 
(Ordered liquidated by U. S. Treasury 
Department) 

Lanikai 
Bishop National Bank of Hawaii at 
Honolulu, Kailua Branch 59-136 
(Frank Wood, in charge. Opened Feb- 
ruary 2, 1942) 


4 Wome 


Branch 


INDIANA 
DeMotte 


DeMotte 
*Bank of (Private Bank) 

71-1113 
(Changed title to DeMotte State Bank, 
March 2, 1942 and is now operating as 
a state bank) 

DeMotte 

*De Motte State Bank 
(Capital $25,000. Henry Swart, Presi- 
dent, C. Westerhoff, Cashier. Conver- 
sion and change in title of Bank of 
DeMotte (Private Bank), effective 
March 2, 1942. 

Lebanon 

Citizens Bank & Trust Company.71-323 
(Change in title of Citizens Loan & 
Trust Company. Reported February 16, 
1942) 

Lebanon 
Citizens Loan & Trust Company.71-323 
(Changed title to Citizens Bank & 
Trust Company. Reported February 
16, 1942) 


KENTUCKY 
Louisa 
Louisa National Bank 252 
(Deposit liability assumed by First 
National Bank. Reported February 16, 
1942) 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 
National Bank of Detroit, Mack-Bald- 
win Branch Office (7701 Mack Ave.). 
(Discontinued January 31, 1942. Merged 
with Kercheval-McClellan Branch) 


MINNESOTA 
Bellingham 
State Bank of Bellingham 
(Capital $10,000. A. L. Neuman, Presi- 
dent, A. E. Persons, Cashier. Opened 
March 14, 1942) 


2; State 4; Private 1........ 


.. Total 
. Total 


MISSOURI 
Auxvasse 
Security Bank of Auxvasse....80-1772 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profits 
$6,041. F. M. Holland, President, R. Ed- 
gar Mottaz, Cashier. Reorganization 
on February 10, 1942 of Security Bank 
which was reported liquidating volun- 
tarily in the Banking Market of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1942) 
Foristell 
Roristell 
(Assets purchased and deposit liabil- 
ities assumed by Farmers & Merchants 
Bank, Wright City, February 7, 1942) 
Nashua 
Bank of Nashua 80-1124 
(Moved to No. Kansas City as Bank of 
North Kansas City, February 16, 1942) 
North Kansas City 
Bank of North Kansas City... .80-1124 
(Change in title and location of Bank 
of Nashua, Nashua, effective February 
16, 1942) 


MONTANA 
Sweet Grass 
First International Bank 
(Consolidated with reorganized Sun- 
burst State Bank, Shelby. Reported 
February 13, 1942) 


NEBRASKA 
Campbell 
Farmers State Bank 
(Closed February 21, 1942) 
Whitman 
First State Bank 
(Sold and consolidated with the Bank 
of Hyannis, Hyannis, as of February 
21, 1942) 


NEW MEXICO 

Chama 
Espanola State Bank, Chama Agency 
of Espanola 
(Succeeded Rio Arriba State Bank 
which was purchased by Espanola 
State Bank, Espanola, February 14, 
1942) 

Chama 
Rio Arriba State Bank 
(Purchased by Espanola State Bank, 
Espanola, February 14, 1942 and oper- 
ated as an Agency) 


NEW YORK 
Freeport 


*Citizens National Bank 
(Deposits assumed by First National 
Bank & Trust Company, March 7, 
1942) 

New York (Bronx) 

Manufacturers Trust Company, Ford- 
ham Office, 128 East Fordham Road... 
(Change in location of the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company, Fordham Of- 
fice, 2487 Grand Concourse. Became 
effective over the week-end of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1942) 

Spencerport 

Genesee Valley Trust Company, Spen- 
cerport Office of Rochester 
(Howard W. Matthews, 


Manager. 
Opened about March 1, 1942) 
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Woodside (Borough of Queens) 
Manufacturers Trust Company, Wood- 
side Office of Manhattan 
(Succeeded Standard National Bank of 
New York which was taken over by 
Manufacturers Trust Company, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1942) 

Woodside (Borough of Queens) 
Standard National Bank of New York 

1-805 
(Absorbed by Manufacturers Trust 
Company, February 17, 1942, and will 
operate as Woodside Office) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Sheldon 
Farmers State Bank 
(On January 13, stockholders 
decided to liquidate voluntarily. No 
deposits accepted after January 30, 
1942) 


OHIO 
Mineral City 
First National Bank 
(Entered voluntary 
ruary 16, 1942) 


liquidation Feb- 


OKLAHOMA 
Butler 
First State Bank 
(Assets taken over and deposits as- 
sumed by Farmers National Bank, 
Elk City, February 4, 1942) 


A 
Ames Safety Envelope Co 


B 
Bank of America N. T. & S. A., 
San Francisco 
Burroughs Adding Machine 


Citizens Bank of Roseville, Calif 
Continental Illinois Nat. Bank & Tr. 
Co., Chicago 


De Luxe Check Printers, Inc 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp...147 
Downey Co., C. L 


Federal Intermediate Credit Banks....173 
Financial Adv. Assn 
First National Bank of Chicago 


H 
Halsey, Stuart & Co 
Heco Envelope Co 


Martell Co., A. E 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Imp. Co...172 


N 
National Bank of Detroit 
National Cash Register Co 


P 
Philadelphia National Bank 
Protectu Bank-Note Corp 
Public National Bank & Tr. Co., 


Ralston Purina Co 
Rand McNally & Co.. 
Recordak Corp 
Remington Rand Inc 


U 
United States Treasury Dept 


Ww 
Woodstock Typewriter Co 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Lykens 
Miners Bank & Trust Company. 60-1229 
(Surrendered trust powers and 
changed title to Miners Bank of 
Lykens, February 13, 1942) 
Lykens 
Miners Bank of Lykens....... 60-1229 
(Change in title of Miners Bank & 
Trust Company which _ surrendered 
trust powers. Effective February 13, 
1942) 
Pittsburgh 
William Penn Bank of Commerce 
8-122 
(Change in title of William Penn Trust 
Company which’ surrendered trust 
powers by Articles of Amendment ap- 
proved February 11, 1942) 
Pittsburgh 
William Penn Trust Company... .8-122 
(Surrendered trust powers by Articles 
of Amendment approved February 11, 
1942 and name changed to William 
Penn Bank of Commerce) 


TEXAS 
Fulbright 
Fulbright State Bank 
(Reopened March 3, 
vember 14, 1941) 


1942. Closed No- 


WISCONSIN 
Knowles 
Knowles State Bank 79-895 
(Absorbed by State Bank of Mayville, 
Mayville, February 14, 1942 and oper- 
ated as a paying and receiving station) 
Knowles 
State Bank of Mayville, 
Receiving Station 
(Wilbur J. Steiner, 
February 16, 1942. 
State Bank which 
State Bank of 
February 14, 1942) 
Lydon Station 
Bank of Mauston, Paying and Receiv- 
ing Station of Mauston 
(Succeeded Lyndon State Bank which 
was absorbed by Bank of Mauston on 
February 7, 1942) 
Lyndon Station 
Lyndon State Bank 
(Absorbed by the Bank of Mauston, 
Mauston on February 7, 1942 and oper- 
ated as a paying and receiving sta- 
tion) 


Paying and 
of Mayville 

Manager. Opened 
Succeeded Knowles 
was absorbed by 
Mayville, Mayville, 


WYOMING 
Arvada 
Arvada State Bank............. 99-174 
(In process of liquidation. Reported 
February 10, 1942) 


FDIC Changes 


ARKANSAS 


Hamburg Bank 
The Bank of 


*Hambure 


*Harrisburg Harrisburg 


CALIFORNIA 
*Gardena—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
of Gardena Delete 


FLORIDA 
*West Palm Beach—Atlantic 
Bank of West Palm Beach 
*West Palm Beach—West Palm 
Atlantic National Bank 


National 


Beach 


GEORGIA 


*Donalsonville—Merchants and Farmers 
Bank 


KANSAS 
*Buhler—The Buhler State Bank...Add 
*Caldwell—The Stock Exchange Bank 
of Caldwell 


*Caldwell—The Stock Exchange Bank 


KENTUCKY 
Louisa National Bank 


Delete 


*Louisa—The 


MASSACHUSETTS 
*Boston—The Merchants National Bank 
of Boston 
and branch” 
*Boston—The National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston—head office and 18 branches 
Add 1 branch 
*Northampton National Bank and Trust 
Company 
*Northampton—Northampton 
Bank 
*Worcester—Morris Plan Banking —- 
d 


National 


MICHIGAN 


*Ann Arbor—Ann Arbor Bank—head | 
OMice O6G DFERONOR. <.<<cccwancccd ! 
*Ann Arbor—Ann Arbor Savings 
Commercial Bank—head office 
branch Delete 
*Detroit—National Bank Detroit— 
head office and 29 branches... . Delete 
1 branch 
*Hamtramck—Bank of Hamtramck. Add 
*Hamtramck—The Bank of Hamtramck 
Delete 
*Home Acres—Union Bank of Michigan, 
Branch of Grand Rapids 


MINNESOTA 
*Palisade—Palisade State Bank... Delete 


MISSOURI 


*Foristell—Foristell Bank Delete 


MONTANA 
*Sweet Grass—First International Bank 
we TT or rT Torr rere ee re ee Delete 
NEW MEXICO 

*Chama—Espanola State Bank, Branch 
OE TORO a sc.0s 6c nstsccdsnaeee Add 
*Espanola—Espanola State Bank...Add 
“head office” 


NEW YORK 
*Brooklyn—United Industrial Bank. Add 
*Brooklyn—United Loan Industrial Bank 

Delete © 
Manufacturers Trust Com- 
office and 34 branches 
Delete 1 branch 
*Woodside—Manufacturers Trust 
pany, Branch of Manhattan 
*Woodside—Standard National Bank of 
New York Delete 
*Sharon Springs—The First National 
Bank of Sharon Springs........ Delete 


*Manhattan 
pany—head 


NORTH CAROLINA 
*Draper—Bank of Draper 
*Draper—Leaksville Bank & Trust Com- 

pany, Branch of Leaksville 
*Garland—The Scottish Bank, Branch of 

Lumberton Add 
*Grifton—First-Citizens Bank & Trust 

Company, Branch of Smithfield. ..Add 


NORTH DAKOTA 
*Sheldon—Farmers State Bank of Shel- 
Delete 


OHIO 
The First National Bank 
Delete 


*Mineral City 
of Mineral City 


OKLAHOMA 
Butler 
Delete 


PENNSYLVANIA 
*Lykens—Miners Bank and Trust Com- 
pany 
*Lykens—Miners Bank of Lykens..Add 
*Oakdale—The First National Bank of 
Oakdale 
*Scranton—Providence Delete 
TENNESSEE 
*Centreville—The First National 
of Centerville 
*Centreville—The 
of Centerville 


TEXAS 
*Jourdanton State Bank 


Bank 
Delete 


First National Bank 
Ad 


WISCONSIN 
*Chaseburg—Westby-Coon Valley State 
Bank, Paying and Receiving Station of 
Coon Valley 
*Chaseburg—Westby-Coon Valley State 
Bank, Paying and Receiving Station 
of Westby Add 
*Coon Valley — Westby-Coon Valley 
State Bank, Head Office 
*Coon Valley — Westby-Coon Valley 
State Bank, Paying and Receiving Sta- 
tion of Westby 
*Knowles—Knowles State Bank. .Delete 
*Knowles—State Bank of Mayville, Pay- 
ing and Receiving Station of May- 
ville d 
*Lyndon 
Paying 
Mauston 
*Lyndon Station—Lyndon State 


Station—Bank of 
and 


Mauston, 
Receiving Station of 
Add 


*Mauston—Bank of Mauston......../ Add 
“head office” 

State Bank of Mayville. .Add 
“head office” 
*Westby—Westby-Coon Valley State 
Bank, Paying and Receiving Station 
of Coon Valley Delete 
*Westby — Westby-Coon Valley State 
Bawmkt, Mead Gee ..c.ckcssccccasesel Add 


WYOMING 
*Arvada—Arvada State Bank 


*Mayville 


Delete 
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